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fates. 


ANCIENT RECORDS. 

I found the following entry in a thick manuscript 
folio of extracts from various public records, made 
in 1591 by some unknown person, and for an un- 
known purpose. The book formed part of the library 
of the late John Trenchard, Esq., of Weymouth, and 
now belongs to his nephew, Major Pickard, V.C. 
The occasion of the indictment appears to have 
been a riot of purely local character on the part of 
the socage tenants of Cotingham and neighbour- 
hood, who resented the “ hethning ” (“ mockery or 
contempt” — Halliwell) they suffered by assembling 
in a warlike manner, besieging the town of King- 
ston-upon-Hull, and destroying the neighbouring 
bridges. Some local antiquary may probably be 
able to tell us all about it, and provide a clue to 
the interpretation of certain obscure allusions and 
the inaccuracies, especially of the first verse, that 
have by frequent copying crept into the text. 

I give below a complete copy of the entry as it 
stands :— 

“Placita coram Domino Rege apud Eboracum de 
Termino Pasche Anno Regni Regis Ricardi secundi sexto 
decimo (An. 1392). W. Cropton. 

bor. 37. 

Quamplurimi de Cotingham et aliis villis circumjacen- 
tibus indictantur quod ipsi interligati fuerunt quilibet 
ad altrum sustinendum et manutenendum et querelas 
suas Versus quoscumque et quod modo guerrino obsederunt 
Villam de Kingston super Hull et pontes circumjacentes 
diruperunt. Ita quod nullus ire vel redire posset ad 





dictam villam, &c., insuper fecerunt Rimam in Anglicis 
et dictam rimam ‘publice apud Beverley proclamare 
fecerunt, &c. Rima sequitur in hec verba. 
1. 
In the Country hardwa we ) withall 
That in our soken shrewly should be} __ bake. 
9 


Among you freers it issoe } whether they slepe or 
And other orders many moef wake. 


for to 


3. 
And yet will Ilke hel up other V both in wrong and 
and mainetaine him als his brotherf right. 


4. 
And also will [we] in stand and stoure) with all our 
mainetaine our neighbour § might. 

5 

ov. 
Iike man may come and goe)} . _ . 
Among us both toandfro f ®*Y YU sikerly. 


de 
But hethning will we suffer non) with what may he 
neyther of hob nor of Jon 5 mery be. 

Be 
Ffor unkind we waire ) ™ 
If we suffred of lesse or maire f *™Y villen hethning. 

8. 
But it were quit double againe 
and [to] accord and be full feyne 

9. 
And in that purpose yet we stand 
whoe soe doth us any wrong 

10. 


\ to bide dressin. 


} In what place it fall. 


Yet he might as weel ) . 

as, have I hap and hele, § doe againe us all. 
Perdonantur xxviij en eis. 

rotulos.” 


Recordum continet iiij 


A reference to the original record would, I have 
no doubt, clear up many of the doubtful points 
and save a deal of learned criticism. It is a rare 
thing, I imagine, for a public record to contain a 
song, and one of comparatively harmless character 
such as this. 

The nature of the “ hethning ” complained of is, 
I think, alluded to in verse No. 5, some refusal of 
a right of way, for which the destruction of bridges 
would perhaps be considered an appropriate ven- 
geance. 

Their banding together they justify in verse 
No. 2 by reference to the “ freers and other orders 
many moe”; and their impatience “to bide 
dressin” (abide redressing) is asserted in verse 
No. 8. They wind up in verse No. 10 with “ one 
and all” as their watchword. 

The only important difficulties that seem worth 
alluding to are contained in the first verse, where 
“brake” (referring to their treatment of the 
bridges) ought possibly to be substituted for 
“ bake,” in which case the first line might mean 
“in the country are we banded together,” which 
would lead naturally to the reference in the next 
verse to the practice of the friars in “heling up” 
(concealing or shielding) one another, &c. 

However, I will not presume further to enlarge 
either on the probable meaning of phrases or the 
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use of archaic words, both of which subjects, if 
deserving of treatment, would be better left to 
your more experienced antiquarian readers. 
Tnos, B, Groves. 
Weymouth. 





A SATIRE. 

The following is from the scrap-book of my late 
paternal uncle, Mr. F., of South Shields. The 
title (if any) has apparently been sacrificed to 
accommodate the verses to the space in which they 
are inserted. Will any reader of “N. & Q.” 
inform me who the characters are (or were), and 
who is the author? I transcribe the piece in 
extenso :— 

I. 
“Tn a certain old town 

Of black diamond renown, 

Which to name | am not in position, 
In conclave are met 
A doubtful quartette, 

That are known as the Ogre Commissior ; 
I regret to make the admission, 
Their motives are venal ambition 

And to place their own selves 

On some platform-built shelves 
As the brain of a Great Opposition. 


II. 

You have seen soot-specks gather 
On the froth we call lather 

From a neighbouring chimney’s ignitic 2 ; 
Even such were the chances 
Placed these Sancho Panzas 

At the head of the Ogre Commission. 
With principles placarded vendition, 
Without e’en a sigh of contrition, 

I would have you beware 

Of the craft and the enare 
At the root of this Great Opposition. 


il. 
And while they are sitting, 
’Tis only be fitting 

That we glance at each man’s composition : 
Here's the great Organ Grinder, 
The English Pathfinder, 

Always in a state of transition ; 
The man of profound erudition, 
Now studying simple addition. 

No madman is moonier 

Than J— the junior, 

The head of the Great Opposition. 


Iv. 

Here's the great Mr. Cork, 
The Northumberland Turk, 

Who is subjecting Pope to attrition ; 
The rhetorical star, 
Who pronounces “ Sir” Sar, 

And mourns for our general condition. 
Stick to thy original mission, 
Abandon the Ogre Commission, 

Lay Pope on the shelf, 

And look after yourself, 
Or, by Jove, there 'Il be Great Opposition. 


v. 
Here’s the priestly McFie, 
With his clerical tie, 
A compound of cream and contrition, 





From the land of oatcakes 
And heretical rakes 

Who are galloping down to perdition. 
Yet McFie, with his look of submission, 
Is as proud of his high position 

As a peacock on rail 

Of his rainbow-like tail— 
Alack for the Great Opposition. 


VI. 
Here ’s the great double X, 
The vulture who pecks 
Any carrion he can for nutrition ; 
The knight of the riddle, 
Who plays second fiddle, 
The condor of all composition, 
Whose profession is slang and sedition, 
Who when snubbed sits in silent submission ; 
The bard from Hong Kong, 
The Pheenix of song, 
The tail of the Great Opposition. 
X. 


Newcastle. 


FOLK-LORE. 
“ Crowdy, Crowdy Kit! 
Holiday yesterday, and so ’tis yet.” 
Thus little boys, in the West, were wont to cry 
out during their holidays, mimicking, at the same 
time, the action of a violin player, by drawing two 
small pieces of notched deal or other wood across 
each other. Mem., the cat, when quietly purring, 
was said to be “ crowding.” PRocvUL. 


Trae Nerrie.—There is a story told, in Scot- 
land, of a mermaid in the Frith of Clyde, who 
called out, on seeing the funeral of a young girl 
who had died of consumption :— 

“ Tf they wad drink nettles in March, 
And eat muggins in May, 
Sae mony braw maidens 
Wad not go to clay.” 
In Northumberland and elsewhere, where the 
children are stung by nettles, they instantly rub 
the place with a dock-leaf, repeating :— 
“ Nettle in, dock out, 
Dock in, nettle out. 
Nettle in, dock out, 
Dock rub nettle out.” 
And, if well rubbed in, the charm is most effica- 
cious. The nettle is also considered a cure for 
nettle rash. W. T. Hyatt. 
Enfield, N. 


Bees anv Vistrors.—“ I thought there would 
be a caller to-day, because a bee fled into the 
house this morning ; and that was a sure sign of 
a visitor.” So said a servant in Rutland the 
other day. Curnupert BeEvE. 


CATERPILLARS Po1sonovs.—When visiting at 
a farmhouse, in the neighbourhood of Box, during 
the last summer, whilst walking in a field I picked 
up a very pretty hairy caterpillar (woolly bear). 
A little boy, who was with me at the time, cried 
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out to me at once, “ Drop it, drop it, or it will 
kill you,’ ’ and ran off in considerable fear. Is the 
superstition of such a deadly quality in so harm- 
less a creature common ? F, A. Epwarps. 


Tue Crver or Baptism 1n Boy anp Girt (5% 
§. vi. 323.)--A similar superstition to that men- 
tioned by H. J. is quoted in Hone’s Table Book, 
pt. ii. p. 23, as prevailing in South Ronaldsay and 
Burray, two of the Orkney Islands. The minister, 
describing the manners of the inhabitants, says :— 

“Within the last seven years he has been twice in- 
terrupted when baptizing a female child before a male 
child, who was baptized immediately after. He was 
gravely told that he had done very wrong, for the female 
child, having been first baptized, would, on coming to 
years of discretion, most certninly hare a strong beard, 
and the boy would have none.’ 

G. D. TF. 


Huddersfield. 


A Wuir Sunpay Basy.— 

“On Whit Sunday (1821) a child was born to Pat 
Mitchell, alabourer. It is said that the child born on 
that day is fated to kill or be killed. To avert this doom 
a little grave was made, and the infant laid therein, with 
clay lightly sprinkled on it, sod, supported by twigs, 
covering the whole. Thus was the child buried, and at 
its resurrection deemed to be freed from the maledic- 
tion.”— The Leadbeater Papers, vol. i. p. 413. 

Sr. SwitHy. 


“ Joun Cut-HEAD Is comine.”—A crying child 
used to be told by nurses, in the West, that “John 
Cut-head was coming” (sometimes it was Jan 
Cut-head). The personage thus named was under- 
stood to be in the habit of cutting off the heads of 
children who persisted in noisy crying; and 
“already,” it was sometimes added, “ he has in 
the bag on his back a score of heads, lack nine- 
teen”; where, in passing, we may note what a 
convenient vernacular term the purely foreign 
minus has displaced. Procv.. 


Wire-Beatixc.—In some of the villages of 
Cambridgeshire it is the practice, when the neigh- 
bours are aware that a husband has beaten his 
wife, for them to get chaff and sprinkle it on the 
doorstep, and in front of the house of the said 
party. Every one in the village is then aware 
of what has happened, they knowing that chaff 
is the result of thrashing. Henry C. Lorts. 





STATE POEMS. 
(Continued from p. 442.) 


Jack Presbyter's up, and hopes at one swoop, C, 313. 
James our great Monarch is Crown’d with all Glory, C, 
271. 


oe my blithest Maid, C, 312. 
Jocky sa wee’l compleat our bliss, C, 313. 
John Dryden Enemies had three ; H, iii. 379; I, 536. 
Joy to Great Cxsar, C, 300. 
Julian, in Verse, to ease thy wants, I write, H, iii. 141 ; 
’ 





Jure et Amore tui modo spes, nunc gloria regni, H, i. b, 
2 


Just as the Mist of Errour fled, C, 366. 
Justitia Defensor eras, Defensor Honesti; H, ii. 404. 


Keep to the Church, while yet you may, F, 169. 
King James say the Jacks, as other Kings do, H, iii. 374; 
, 534. 


Last night, when I myself to sleep had laid; F, 25. 

Last Sunday by chance KE, i. 11; F, 42: H, iii. 290. 

Last year in the Spring, the Lifeofthe King H, ii. 324. 

Lay by your Reason, Truth’s out of Season ; C, 100. 

Let Ancients boast no more, H, i. 5, 239; I, 265. 

Let Baxter teach Sedition, C, 142. 

Let Cesar live long, and his Temper abide ; C, 326. 

Let Cannons roar from sea to shoar, C, 177. 

Let ee bark and the stern Stagyrite E, iii. 25; F, 
113. 


Let God’ 3 unerring Providence protect A, 130. 

Let Mighty Cesar not disdain to view H, ii. 402. 

Let Musick cease ; yet let true Subjects Sing B, 344. 

Let noble Sir Positive lead the Van, H, iii. 330. 

Let Oliver now be forgotten, C, 1. 

Let Pickering now be forg stten, C, 3. 

Let the Moors repine, their hopes resign, C, 114. 

Let the Trumpet sound, and the Glass be Crown’d C, 
333. 


Let the Whigs repine, and all combine, C, 110. 

Let the Whigs revile, and Tories smile, C, 112. 

Let wine turn a Spark, and ale huff like a Hector, C, 58. 

Lewis of France hath been the Protestants Scourge, D, 
ii. 18; H, iii. 215. 

Like the vain Curlings of the watry Maze, H. iv. 245. 

Lion of War, whose Roar the Dutch dismaid, H, i. 5, 10. 

Listen a while, and I'll tell youa Tale C, 146. 

Listen (if you please) a while, C, 198. 

Long aw’d with Modesty and conscious Fear, G, 67. 

Long did Nassau his Beigick Valour try, H. iv. 10. 

Long has great Lewis form’d the vast Design, H, iii. 
397; I, 544. 

Long our divided State H, iii. 357. 

Lon; g time had Israel been disused from Rest, H, ii. 1; 

27 7. 

Lo ! now confused Heaps only stand A, 24 

Look se Se country Hobbs with wonder flock A, 128; 
H, iv. 

Look up ? = Croaking Zealots of the Age B, 322. 

Lo ! what a Chaos this unhappy Fall, A, 26. 


M—— Ninneys case looks desperate _D, ii. 19. 

Madam, once more, the obsequious Muse, H, ii, 414. 

Magne Leo, qui Marte potes ; Germania vires, H, i. 5, 9. 

Maids need no more their Silver P ——P scoure, H, 
i. b, 215; I, 257 

Make room for an honest Red coat, C, 336. 

Marriage! the greatest Cheat that Priesthood e’er con- 
triv’d, G, 159. 

Martilla’s prudent, wise, discreet, H, iii. 453. 

May all be benighted and never see day, C, 181. 

May Blood of inocents no more disgrace _ B, 78. 

Melinda, who has never been G, 232. 

Methinks I see our Mighty Monarch stand, H, i. }, 43; 
I, 186. 

Methinks I see you newly risen, H, i. 164; T, 130. 

Midst pretty tricks, and quaint device H, ii. 309. 

Mortality wou'd be too frail to hear, E, ii. 25; H, i. 177. 

Mountown ! thou sweet Retreat from Dublin Cares, 
H, iv. 38 ; I, 584. 

Musick has learnt the Discords of the State, H, iii. 455 ; 
I, 563. 





Must I with patience ever silent sit, H, i. 5,32: T, 184. 
My bony dear Shony, my Crony, my Hony, C, 275 
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My Fleets, my. Castles, and my Towns, G, 82. 

My Friend will very shortly be in Town, G, 21. 

oe Landlord underprop’t his House some years, A, 86; 

, 284. 

My Petition, good People of A——m, hear, H, iv. 118. 

My Ravish'd Muse in such bright Mazes dance, B, 369. 

Myrtilla lov’d by e’ery Swain I, 591. 

My wi is Iss eae Baxter tell me why B, 196; H, 
ii. 119; 


Nan and Frank, two quondam Friends, H, ii. 122; I, 333. 
a 4 Painter, if _ dar’st design that Fight, E, iii. 9; 
i. 24; 

Near Epsom, ‘at the King of B——tams Marriage, G, 31. 

Near Hampton Court there lies a Common, E, iii. 5; 
i. b, 52; I, 191. 

Near Holborn lies a Park of great Renown, H, i. 147. 

Near Isis Spring, the Muses poor Retreat, H, iv. 289. 

Near to the Rose where Punks in numbers flock, H, ii. 
374; I, 486. 

No longer blame those on the Banks of Nile, G, 268. 

No Name, because you can’t write well? a Fist B, 159; 

No, not one word, can I of this great Deed, A, 111. 

No! Sacred Pages, never more repine, H, iv. 34. 

No sooner doth the aged Phenix dye, B, 189. 

Not all the Threats or Favours of a Crown, E, i. 1; 
?,1; H, i. &, 111; I, 200. 

Not, Celia, that I am more just, H, iii. 438. 

Not Hell itself, nor Gloomy Fate, can save F, 51; H, 
i. b, 135. 

Nothing than Chloe e’re [knew G, 163. 

Nothing thou Elder Brother, Eve to shade, A, 126. 

Not Rome, in all her splendor, could compare UH, i. }, 
33; I, 184. 

Now at last the matter is decided, C, 17. 

Now at last the riddle is expounded, C, 14. 

Now does the glorious Day appear, F, 223. 

Now had Apollo heard in Verse and boas G, 304. 

Now Innocent Blood’s almost forgot, C, 306. 

st is the time, acquit yourselves like Men, D, ii. 18; 

, iii, 214. 

—- Lewis, all thy numerous Trophies boast, H, ii. 239. 

Now Loyal. Tories may Triumph in Glories, C, 99. 

Now, now King James of high Renown, C, 221. 

Now, now my Love, the greatest oath that is: C, 304. 

Now, now the Antichristian Crew C, 10 

Now, now the bad old Cause is Tapt, C, 12. 

Now, now the Plot is all come out, C, 8. 

Now, now. the Prince is come to Town, E, i. 19; F, 69; 
H, iii. 280. 

Now, now the Tories all shall stoop, C, 6. 

Now, now too weak alas! I find our Cause C, 348. 

No wonder Winds more dreadful are by far H, iii. 406; 
I, 552 

Now Painter try if thy skill’d hand can draw, H, i. }, 
45; I, 188 

Now, Reader, tell me, if you can, B, 187. 

Now the Plotter and Plots are confounded, C, 154 

Now the Reformer of the Court and Stage, H, i. 261. 

Now the Tories that Glories in Royal Jemy’s return, C, 
87. 

Now the Traytor, King Hayter, C, 90. 

Now to be silent, or to write in Prose, B, 249. 

Now with a better Face Affairs appear, H, i. 4, 11; I, 
173. 

Now York again Shines in our Sphere, B, 55 


Oceesionaliy as we discours’d of Queen, and Church, H, 
iii. 390. 

Ods hearty Wounds, I'se not to plowing, C, 303. 

Ofa hectoring Bully E, ii. 21; H, iii. 282. 

Of a Just King, the Pow’rful words declare B, 243. 





Of all diesembling Gypsies, thou the worst, G, 180. 

Of all the Cheats and Shams that of late H, ii. 197. 

Of all the grain our Nation yields B, 35; H, ii. 113; 
I, 328. 

Of all the Plagues Mankind possess, H, ii. 152: I. 350. 

Of all the Wonders since the World began, H, i. 5, 3 

Of a tall Stature, and of Sable Hue; D, ii. 8; H, i. 97; 
I, 89. 

Of Chinias and Damets sharper Fight G, 

Of Kings renown’d and Mighty Bards r write, H, ii. 
229; I, 374. 

Of: monsters fell, and wondrous Wights, H, iv. 256 

Of Oates new thrash’t at Tyburn, take a Pound, E, ii. 25 
H, iii. 256. 

Of old, the very name of Drake H, iv. 127 

Of Ramblings and Follies you oft have been told, H, iv. 


H, i. 79; 
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Of the old Heroes, when the Warlike Shades 

73. 

oO Glory ! Glory ! i ay these appear? E, ii. 12; F, 
145 ; H, iii. 241 ; I, 4 

Oh are you come? Tis ae than time, E, ii. 15; F, 195; 
H, iii. 302. 

O Harry, canst thou find no subject fit, H, ii. 255; 
I, 477. 

Oh happy Soyl! unhappily possest, B, 57. 

Oh Heavens! the weakness of my unkind Father, H, 
iii. 212. 

Oh Heavens! we have signs below, D, ii. 11; H, iii. 164. 

Oh name it once again ; will Titus come? B, 123. 

Oh stupendious Comick Fate, C, 231. 

Oh that sh’ had liv’d in Cleopatra’s Age, H, iii. 132; 
I, 418. 

Oh, the mighty Innocence of Russel, Bedfords Son! 
C, 136. 

Oh the Plot Discoverers ! C, 169. 

O last and best of Scots! who did maintain UH, iii. 337 ; 
I, 474. 

Old Chiron thus Preach’d to his pupil Achilles, C, 372. 

Old Jemmy isalad C, 20. 

Old Reverend Tripos Guardian of the Law, E, i. 8 [see 
Hail Reverend}. 

Old stories of a Tiler sing, E, i. 21; F, 61; H, iii. 300. 

Old stories of State grow now out of ‘n 2 108. 

Old Tony’s Filed, from Justice gone, C, 

Old Westminster, the seat of Kings, > ban Law G, 

O matchless Genius ! whose exalted Lays H, iv. 80, 

© murder! murder ! let this Shreik fly round, A, ‘ 

On a day of great Triumph, when Lord of the City “HH, 
iii. 338. 

Once how I doated on this Jilting Town, H, i. 190; I, 
141. 


Once in a certain Family, H, iv. 430. 

Once more a Father and a Son fall out 
215; I, 158. 

Once on a time, the Doctor did swear, C, 66. 

Once on a Time the hands and feet H, ii. 77. 

One day I heard a zealous shout, B, 174. 

One fatal day a Sympathetick Fire, H, ii. 261. 

= whole piece of the Dutchess of Cleveland's 


E, ii. 31; H,i 


H, iii. 


On my hard Fate as late I pondring lay. H, ii. 378. 

On Saturday night we sat late at the ‘Rose, E, i. 18; F, 
66; H, iii. 225. 

O Patriots Renown’d, open your Eyes, H, iii. 38. 

O Poland Monster of our Isle C, 295. 

© Solitude my sweetest Choice, H, i. }, 229. 

Others below the Dignity of Rhyme, H, iii. 369; I, 530. 

Our Church alas! as Rome objects, does want HU, iii. 
2; I, 386. 

Our Glorious — o’re all the Earth Renown’d, F, 
214; H, i. b, 174 
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Oar hearty thanks we humbly pay H, iv. 429. 

Our History reckons some Kings of great fame, F, sup., 
17. 

Our Oates last week not worth a Groat. C, 25 

Our Priests in Holy Pilgrimage, E, i. 21 ; F, 11; H, iii. 
928. 

Our Prologue-Wit grows flat: The Naps worn off; E, 
iii. 26; F, 163 ; H, i. b,1 54. 

0 ye Britains, draw near, H, iv. 18. 

E. S 


(To be continued.) 


Boox-Puiates.—As the number of collectors of 
book-plates is becoming considerable, and as it is 
now not uncommon to hear a bookseller say, “ The 
book is of no value, it is only waste paper, but the 
book-plate is worth eighteenpence,” I should like 
to ask whether any one has written, or is preparing, 
a handbook of book-plates. The chief interest is 
of course the evidence they give of a former owner, 
which often renders a volume, especially when it 
contains MS. notes, of peculiar value. But besides 
this, many book-plates are interesting for heraldic, 
artistic, and other reasons. To be at all complete, 
such a handbook should include book-stamps, 
book-seals, binding, ciphers, and stamps, and 
mottoes. 

A few months ago there was a note on Garrick’s 
book-plate (5S. v. 128), in which a suggestion 
was made that it was designed by the great actor 
himself. I do not think this probable, because in 
the left-hand margin there may be read, in minute 
letters, “ J. Wood in. et sc.”—I presume the John 
Wood mentioned in Bryar, ii. 619, ed. 1816, as an 
engraver, circa 1745, who worked for Boydell. 
It is not common to find the name of the artist or 
engraver upon book-plates, though the designers 
of many of the better ones might perhaps be iden- 
tified. I have a clever little etching of a lighted 
lamp on a pile of books under an ancient arch, 
with the motto, “Studio minuente laborem,” 
which I imagine was the work of the well-known 
antiquary, Thomas Shi: arp, of Coventry. In a 
theological volume which bears this plate, formerly 
in the library of Dean Hook, there is the following 
note :— 

“My friend Mr. Thomas Sharp was a hatter in 
Coventry when I was appointed to the Vicarage of St. 
Trinity. Before Archzology became a fashionable study 
he had given his mind to the subject,and published some 
valuable works relating to the Antiquities of Coventry. 
He and Mr. Wall, a grocer, and Mr. Hamper, of Bir- 
mingham, were very kind friends of mine, and ; derived 
much information from them. W. P 

Doubtless the book had previously ahah to 
Thomas Sharp ; and probably, ‘I think, the plate 
had been designed and etched by him. 

Epwarp Sotty. 

Sutton, Surrey. 


Virririep Coatine or Watis.—I was rather 
surprised to find, in a paper read before the Society 





of Antiquaries, in 1772, Archeolojia, iii. 112, 
the following :— 

“A few miles notth-eastward from hence [Bridge- 
north], | visited the very ancient mansion of one of the 
oldest families in England, the Gatacres of Gatacre, the 
walls of which were very peculiar on account of their 
being built of a dark grey freestone, coated with a thin, 
greenish, vitrified substance about the thickness of a 
crown piece, without the least appearance of any joint or 
cement to unite the several parts of the building, so that 
it seemed one intire piece; a most effectual preservative 
against all bad weather.” 

Seeing the failure that has attended all efforts 
in this direction to preserve the Houses of Par- 
liament by such a coating, I think this a very 
noteworthy record. The house has unfortunately 
been entirely pulled down since Salusbury Brereton 
wrote his paper. But it is possible that some tra- 
dition yet lingers about the old Shropshire hall as 
to when it was done, how it was done, why it was 
thought of, and who did it. The process must at 
least have been very curious, for vitreous coatings 
imply a substance liquefied by heat and applied 
when hot, and it is thought that there would be no 
cohesion unless the wall itself could also be heated. 
In the case of a house this would seem impossible. 
One is almost driven to suppose that there are 
methods of cold vitrifaction by spirit menstrua, 
which will return to the solid state when the spirit 
evaporates. By pecking and roughing the surface 
of a wall such an application might be made to 
adhere. The greenish hue implies a kind of bottle 
glass to have been employed, or similar ingredients. 
The account does not state that it was opaque, but 
it must have been nearly so, because the whole 
building ‘‘seems one intire piece,” “without the 
least appearance of any joint or cement.” 

The mansion was ancient, and I think this may 
be set down amongst the arts lost, which to re- 
discover seems to baffle the exalted science of to- 
day. Analysis in modern science is keen enough, 
but synthesis would serve us best as “a chalice for 
the nonce.” C. A. Warp. 

Mayfair. 


Wasuincton Famity, or Leex.—These ex- 
cerpts from the Leek registers and old deeds may 
prove interesting to our American cousins. Some 
years ago a gentleman rejoicing in the pseudonym 
of De Wyrrell was making researches in North 
Staffordshire with a view to a pedigree of this 
family ; but whether or not he brought his labours 
to a successful issue before his death I have not 
been able to learn.— 

1568. July 2. Thomas Whytehurst, in consideration of 
41. in hand, et wnam rubram rosam, to be rendered at the 
Feast of the Nativity, sells to John Jollye, of Leke, 
mercer (ancestor of Lord Hylton of Hylton), “ two-da: 
work in Leke-ffelde, juxta Catteslowe""—Thomas Wash- 
ington, inter alics, being a witness 

1597. March 31. Hughe Washington, of Fouchers, 
occurs in Sir Hy. Bagnall’s conveyance of the manor of 
Leck to Thos. Rudyerd, of Rudyerd. 
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1636. March 15. Md., John Pillsbury and Alice 
Washington. 

1644, Sep. 29. 
Washington. 

1670. Dec. 7. Md., John Jerricho, de Salop, and Joan 
Washington, de Fowchurch. 

1692. Aug. 7. Md., John Washington, of Hillswood, 
and Sarah Hulm, of Leek 

1698. Dee. 31. Md., William Washington and Mary 
Ashenhurst. 

1710 (circa) occur Lawrence and Margery Washington. 

1770 (cirea). Md.,— Washington and Mary Challinor, 
of Leek. 

1811. Autograph of Thomas Washington, penes 


Joun SLEIGH. 


Md., Benjamin Pillsbury and Ann 


Highgate, N. 


Roniyson Crusozr.—The bibliographers tell us 
that the first four editions of the first volume of 
this book bear date 1719. My impression here- 
upon has been that the work was not re-set in that 
year, and that what are called editions were merely 
re-issues to supply the unexpected demand which 
sprung up; but just now, looking closely at two 
of these I possess, one without title and preface, 
sold as the genuine first, and the other purporting 
to be the third edition, I find the following varia- 
tions : the last line on the last page (364) of the 
first runs “account of hereafter,” with a lion orna- 
ment below “Finis”; while the other, on the same 
page, reads “of hereafter,” with a phcenix for the 
tail-piece, the paging numbers larger, and the 
register at the foot not corresponding with the 
other, showing that, as far as concerns these ex- 
amples of 1719, they are re-settings. 

I had thus far written this note before I thought 
of consulting Mr. Lee’s Life and Works of Defoe, 
where I found what may be an answer to my 
query, a fac-simile of the title of the original 
book, which agrees in all points with that in my 
third edition, except in the absence of the cut of 
the ship, the publisher’s sign, found in all I have 
seen. I dare say, however, my difficulty may 
have occurred to others ; and, as there are many 
of the volumes about, I may learn how to distin- 
guish a genuine first Crusoe apart from its title, 
real or supposititious. J. O. 


Dwarr Ponyies.—Just eight years ago I sought 
the assistance of “ N. & Q.” vainly with respect to 
a note in Beloe’s Herodotus, iii. 106 :— 

“In the interior parts of Ceylon is a small variety of 
the horse not exceeding thirty inches in height, which 
is sometimes brought to Europe as a rarity.” 

I know Ceylon well, and have never heard the 
slightest allusion to such an animal ; but from the 
following extract, now going the round of the 
papers, it would seem that Ceylon must bow to 
Nepaul :— 

“The Punjab may boast of containing the smallest 

my in the world, if the following, 9s published in the 

bore paper, is true :—‘His Highness the Nawab of 
Lebaroo sent a remarkably diminutive Nepauli pony, 
which is only eight inches high, as a present to the 





young Maharajah of Puttiala. The pony is a perfect 
miniature of a well-bred horse, and is highly valued by 
the natives.” 


It is probable that through your pages some 
light may be thrown on the subject. 
W. T. M. 


Shinfield Grove. 


VaLve or Curina in THE Last CentURY.— 

“On Tuesday last a case was try’d at a Court held 
within the Prison of the King’s Bench, between Mrs. 
Pattison, plaintiff, and Lady Lawley, defendant, in an 
action of damages for breaking a saucer, which the de- 
fendant broke in the same prison. After many learned 
arguments on both sides, the jury, consisting of twelve 
good men and true within the said Prison, brought the 
defendant in guilty, by which she is obliged to pay for 
the saucer, with all costs of suit ; and, in case of failure, 
her ladyship is to be charged in execution and im- 
mediately secured in the Strong Room till full restitu- 
tion be made.” — The Country Journal, June 3, 1732. 


H. W. D. 


Price or Beer NEARLY A Century aco.—The 
other day, in pulling down an old house at 
Adwick-on-Dearne, near Rotherham, Yorkshire, 
belonging to Earl Manvers, the following bill was 
found beneath the flooring of one of the rooms :— 


Joseph Moorhouse. 1789. s. d. 
Sep. 7. A bit of beef, 6lb. Toz. ... 1 9 
Sep. 11. A bit of beef, 15lb. pee 3 8 
Oct. 2. A beast’s head ... ms 1 0 

Total 6 5 


From the above it is evident that the price of 
beef eighty-seven years ago was about 3d. a pound. 
Everarp Home CoLemay. 


Literary Fatiacies.—All local historians, in 
writing of Marylebone Gardens, follow each other, 
from Pennant downwards, in ascribing to Lady 
Mary Montague the line in reference to the 
notorious Duke of Buckingham,— 

“Some dukes at Mary’bone bow! time away.” 

Even Ainsworth, in his Miser’s Daughter, and the 
writer of Old and New London, repeat the fallacy. 
The line is Pope’s, and occurs in The Basset Table, 
an Eclogue :— 

“ At the Groom-porter’s batter'd bullies play, 

Some dukes at Mary-bone bow! time away; 

But who the bowl or rattling dice compares 

To Bagset’s heavenly joys and pleasing cares!” 
ENILorAac. 


A Sten or Rary.—John Swan, in his Speculum 
Mundi (Cambridge, 1643), p. 457, writing of the 
cat, makes the following statement :— 

“She useth therefore to wash her face with her feet, 
which she licketh and moisteneth with her tongue; and 
it is observed by some that, if she put her feet beyond 
the crown of her head in this kind of washing, it is a 
signe of rain.” 

I have often heard of a cat having “a gale in 
her tail,” but the above is new to me. 

H. Fisuwick, F.S.A. 
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Queries. 

[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. ] 


Sr. Georee’s Cuaret, Wixpsor.—Can any of 
your readers inform me whether there exists in 
any published work on St. George’s Chapel, 
Windsor, an account of statues ever having been 
inserted in the numerous empty niches on the 
exterior of that building? I have examined these 
with some care, but have hitherto been unable to 
discover the remains of cramps or dilapidations 
which would necessarily have been caused by the 
removal of such occupants. Yet it is difficult to 
imagine that these niches, furnished as they are 
with the necessary pedestals for statues, should 
have been thus unmeaningly introduced, especially 
in an age when such ornamentation was so general, 
particularly on ecclesiastical edifices, the only 
examples to that effect being over the exterior of 
the great western window, and those being of a 
much later period than the chapel, #.¢., about the 
middle of the seventeenth century. M. E. 


Sr. Peter ap VincuLa, IN THE TowER.— 
What is the date when the chapel of St. Peter ad 
Vincula was restored in the reign of Henry VIII. ? 
Bayley, in his history, says, ““ We have intimation 
of its having been materially injured by fire,” but 
he gives no reference, as he does in mentioning 
other repairs, &. Where did Bayley get his 
information from ? D. C. B. 


“ Gotpa.”—Du Cange assigns to this word the 
meaning of (1) “a mine,” (2) “adam in a water- 
course.” The only reference which he cites is the 
chartulary of Beauchief Abbey. It appears in the 
chartulary that such of the tenants of the abbey 
as did not rid their land from “ golds” were liable 
to be fined and punished. The phrase in the 
chartulary is, “‘Emundatio goldarum in bladis 
suis.” Both the meanings assigned by Du Cange 
make nonsense of the passage. My own experi- 
ence has shown me that “ golda” is a yellow corn- 
weed which grows in the neighbourhood of Beau- 
chief in great abundance, and which is commonly 
called “charlock” (Sinapis arvensis). I have 
no doubt that in the Beauchief document this is 
the true meaning of the word. Can any one cite 
% passage in which it has a different meaning ? 

S. O. Appy, M.A. 

Sheffield. 


“Tue Book or Resotucoy.”—Can any of your 
correspondents expound the meaning of the follow- 
ing passage in an ecclesiastical dispute in 1604 !— 

“ And that he, being a mere Layman, hath taken upon 
him publiquely to read all dyvine service...... and also to 
read publiquely the Book of Resolucon or some other 
Booke not allowed for publique service.” 





In the same paper the said man is stated to 
have followed many trades, and to have been 
“also a Whittower.” What is that? 

J. P. Earwaxer, F.S.A. 

Fish Counrers.—1. Is the fish card-counter of 
old date, and is it peculiar to English counters ? 
The counter I refer to is not a mere oblong slip of 
bone or metal, but is so carved and engraved 
generally in mother-of-pearl—as to represent an 
unmistakable fish. The shaping the counter into 
an actual likeness of a fish seems to have arisen 
from mistaken etymology. Littré says fiche is a 
“ong flat piece of ivory or bone . . . used, in play, 
as a marker”; and he gives for derivation the 
Provencal fic, fica, a wound (blessure). According 
to Wedgwood, “fiche or fichet, the peg used at 
cribbage, is from French ficher, to fix.” But, under 
ficher, Littré remarks that Diez, while admitting 
that this word points to fingere, firus, says it 
cannot be legitimately derived directly from the 
Latin. Brachet gives figicare, fig’care, a hypo- 
thetic form of figere. 

2. Does fish, in the sense of a dibble, linger with 
us as a provincialism? And is fish, a surveyor’s 
distance-mark, a modern or an ancient importa- 
tion? It appears from Wedgwood that jish has 
with us the sense, as in French, of a dibble and of 
a surveyor’s mark, and is also applied to branches 
stuck into the ground in setting out a camp. The 
French fiche is, I believe, a mason’s trowel rather 
than a gardener’s dib. Henry ATTWELL, 

sarnes. 


“ Costges.”—Who invented the coverings for tea- 
pots nowcalled “cosies”? I have just brought from a 
country inn a Chinese teapot (blue dragon Nankin) 
in a thickly padded cane basket, with just a small 
hole for the spout to come through, apparently at 
least as old as the beginning of this century, which 
basket evidently served the same purpose, only 
much more effectually, as the nightcap, or cosy, 
now in use. J.C. J. 


CayInG To Go HomE.”—In Sussex, when the 
butter is streaky, they say “it is crying to go 
home.” What gave rise to this expression ? 

GAUDIUM. 


“ Hawpuck.”—When it is known that “ Haw, 
buck !” is a cry used by carters (in America at 
least) to start their cattle, it can hardly be doubted 
that this is the origin of the term “ Hawbuck,” for 
a raw clown; although, as this appellation is 
not found in Webster or Worcester, it does not 
seem to be in familiar use in America. The car- 
ter’s cry occurs in the Autobiography of Andrew 
Jackson Davis, p. 112 :— 

“* Here's a chance to play ride horseback!’ cried I. 
Unnoticed by the workman, I bestrode the wagon-pole 
behind the cart, and with gleeful impatience wai for 
the driver to exclaim, ‘ Haw, buck, go bright—go "long !’” 
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Is the cry still used anywhere in England? 
Perhaps in the eastern counties ? 


H. Wepewoop. 
31, Queen Anne Street. 


“Fripay Cuvren.”—In the parish of Bur- 
pham, near Arundel, on a down the property of 
the Duke of Norfolk, are extensive earthworks, 
forming a regular encampment, known by the 
name “ Friday Church.” Can any of your readers 
give an explanation of the term ? R. 8. G. 


the Revue des Deux Mondes, 
Nov. 1, 1876, p. 89, occurs this word. I have 
searched Littré in vain. Will you allow me to 
ask M. Masson or M. Gausseron its meaning? 
J. Borraso. 


“ Ronor.”—In 


Beut.-cLotu.—lIn the inventory of church goods, 
temp. Ed. VI., from the parish of Stoke Doyle, 
Northants, is :—“ It’ a beyll clothe sold to Thomas 
Selbe for iijs. viijd.” What was the bell-cloth ? 

Tuomas Norru. 


Tue BuckInGHAMSHIRE FamiILy or FowLer.— 
Are there any descendants of this family who are 
not descended from Roger Fowler, who married 
the sister of Rowland Lee, Bishop of Lichfield, 
temp. Henry VIII. ? W. F. C. 


OXENSTIERN AND HIS Sarinc.—In the October 
number of the Westminster Review the Swedish 
Chancellor’s name is given as “ Oxenstierna” in- 
stead of the usual form, as above ; and his famous 
saying, commonly quoted as “ Nescis, mi fili, 
quantula scientiA gubernatur mundus,” is rendered 
“quantillA sapientid homines regnantur.” How 
should the name be written, and what is the pro- 


per form of the dictum ? W. T. M. 
Shinfield Grove. 
Rev. —— Burcuettr.—In 1739 a Mr. Burchett 


was elected Chaplain to the House of Commons. 
Was he related to Josiah Burchett, Secretary to the 
Admiralty, and mentioned by Pepys? 

E. R. W. 

“ ANTHROPOPHAGUS: the Man-Eater, or a Caution for 

the Credulous. Written by E. S.. B. of D. London: 
Printed by John Marriott, 1624. 4to.” 
—This book contains an interesting allusion to 
Hamlet (see Atheneum, Nov. 13, 1875), and is in 
many respects a remarkable production. It is 
dedicated to Lord Keeper Williams. Who was 
E. S.? The author was evidently a well-read, 
bookish man. The only Bachelor of Divinity men- 
tioned by Wood, who answers to this date and 
these initials, is Edward Stanley, who afterwards 
became Prebendary of Winchester, and published 
several sermons. C. Ex.uior Browne. 

“Tus Loran Sacrtrice presented in the Lives and 


Deaths of those Two Eminent Heroick Patternes, for 
Valour, Discipline, and Fidelity; the generally beloved 





and bemoaned, Sir Charles Lucas and Sir George Lisle, 
Knights, Being both shot to death at Colchester, Five 
houres after the Surrender.” 
—The first edition, 1648, of this rare book is now 
before me. There is a well-executed engraving 
prefixed to the work, in which Sir G. Lisle, Sir 
C. Lucas having fallen, is represented as saying 
to the soldiers, “‘ Shoot Rebells,” and also— 

“ Your shott, your shame, 

Our fall, our fame.” 

I have read somewhere that this plate appears also 
in another work. Would any reader of * N. & Q.” 
inform me where ? Joun Piacor, F.S.A. 


“Tycrpit IN ScYLLAM, QUI VULT VITARE 
Cuaryspim.”—This proverbial line has been 
already discussed in “ N. & Q.,” but there seems 
a difficulty in getting at its correct form and 
locality. In 1* S. ii, 85, Boswell’s Johnson is 
said to be the medium for its notice, while at 1% 
S. ii. 141, it is stated that Boswell’s Johnson has 
nothing about it, but that a note of Malone’s in 
one of the later editions of Boswell refers to it, 
and this is correct. But subsequently at 1% S. x. 
274, the substance is traced, beyond the Alexan- 
dreis, where it is found metrically, in two passages 
from the works of St. Augustine. This day, 
turning over the pages of a volume of the Clas- 
sical Review for 1818 (vol. xviii. 234), I see it 
asserted that “a writer in the Monthly Magazine 
for June last (1818), p. 400, has quoted the exact 
words from the Tristia or ex Ponto of Ovid.” 
Now the lines run—pardon me for re-quoting 
them— 

“ Quo tendis inertem, 

Rex periture, fugam? Nescis, heu perdite, nescis 

Quem fugias ; hostes incurris dum fugis hostem, 

Incidis in Scyllam, cupiens vitare Charybdim.” 

Any one will see that these consecutive hex- 
ameters could have no place in the elegiac poems 
of Ovid quoted in the Monthly Magazine above 
referred to, and I should not have thought of look- 
ing for them there, had it not been that in your 
1* S. ii. 136, the late Srm Fortunatvs Dwarris 
gave another version on the authority of “ Lord 
Grenville, who quoted them as found somewhere 
together” 

** Incidit in Scyllam, cupiens vitare Charybdim, 

Sic morbum fugiens, incidit in Medicos,” 

There is a decidedly modern epigrammatic ring 
in this distich ; but, notwithstanding this, I have 
searched Ovid, and, as I expected, in vain. There- 
fore I have put together this note, in the hope that 
some further light may be thrown on the origin of 
this tritest of trite sayings. Ww. De 

Shinfield Grove. 


Tue “ NipeLuNncENtieD.”—Can you inform me 
—l. If the author of the above is known, or the 
date when it was composed ? 2. Where a copy in 
the original could be procured? The only edition 
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I have seen is in modern German, by Dr. Karl 
Simrock (Stuttgart, 1859). 
Hans WEIsSNICHTS. 


Otp Batuiaps.—I have three old ballads in 
manuscript, of which I send you the titles of two 
and the first lines of the third, it having no title. 
I shall be obliged if any of your readers will 
inform me if they are published, and, if so, where 
they are to be found :— 

1, “ The Life and Death of Merry Andrew ” (15 verses). 

2. “ The Generall Assembly’s sad, sad, sad lamentation 
for the death of the Glorious, Victorious, Gallant, heroick, 
sweet, discreet prince, K. W., of never to be forgotten 
memory, who dyed March 8*", 1702. 

To the Reader. 
Read this with a presbyterian drone, 
W*t humms and haes, and w“ a canting tone; 
And give a cry y' may be heard from Leith to Loch 
Slarick, 
Or else you spoil the sport of these pindaricks.” 
(76 lines.) 

3. “The World ’s the tennis-court, and man’s the ball 

toss’d 'gainst the wall; 
High-soarihg hopes and languishing despair the 
rackets are.” (6 verses.) 
Crawrorp J. Pocock. 
24, Cannon Place, Brighton. 


Tue Joy Famity.—What are the arms borne 
by this family ? Xapda. 


THe Marquis or Gransy resided at Kensing- 
ton Gore, and the cavalry jackboots that he wore 
at Minden hung under the colonnades at the 
entrance to his house. They could be seen as you 
drove by on the top of a stage-coach. What house 
was this ? C. A. Warp. 

Mayfair. 


Samuet Watr, R.A.—In the antiquarian 
corner of a recent Worcester journal mention is 
made of “Samuel Wale, R.A., a designer of book- 
plates, who died in 1786.” Are other such artists 
known? Judging by their works, they must have 
been of a very superior class to those who make 
most of the book-plates of the present day. 

What is the date of the oldest known book- 
plate ? W. M. M. 


Ricnarp Brinstey SHerman.—Is there any 
better bibliography of Sheridan than can be found 
scattered through Allibone, Lowndes, Watt, Brunet, 
&c.? What has become of the Sheridan MS. con- 
fided to Tom Moore? Has Sheridan been put on 
the stage in propria personé in any other play 
than Un Homme de Rien, by F. Langlé, done at 
the Paris Vaudeville in, I think, 1862? 

J. Branper MAarTruews. 

Lotos Club, N.Y. 


“INMATE OR UNDERSETTLE.”—In a licence of 
alienation given by the Dean and Chapter of Dur- 
ham, and dated 1768, it is set forth that the said 





persons, who had possession of some fields belong- 
ing to the Dean and Chapter, should “ not at any 
time during the said term alien, bargain, sell, 
assign, or sett over their interest or term of years, 
nor any part thereof, to any person or persons as 
Inmates or undersetiles, without the special licence 
and consent of the said Dean and Chapter.” The 
document goes on to give full power to the holder 
to alien or sell two fields to a person therein named. 
In the year 1672 the twenty-four of a country 
parish in the county of Durham made an order 
that any “p’son win y* p'ish” who entertained 
“any Inmats or undersetle” would be proceeded 
against according to law. Who were these “ In- 
mates or undersettles”? W. M. Ecciesrone. 


AUTHORS AND QvoTaTions WaAnNTED.— 
“That man’s a fool who strives by force or skill 
To tide the torrent of a woman’s will : 
For if she will, she will, you may depend on’t ; 
But if she won't, she won't, and there ’s an end on’t.” 
W. W. 
(“The following lines are copied from the pillar 
erected on the mount in the Dane John Field, Canter- 
bury” (Zzaminer, May 31, 1829) :— 
“ Where is the man who has the power and skill 
To stem the torrent of a woman’s will ? 
For if she will,” &c. 
But the lines are altered from Aaron Hill’s Epilogue to 
Zara :— 
‘* First, then, a woman will or won't, depend on 't: 
If she will do’t, she will, and there ’s an end on ’t; 
But if she won’t, since safe and sound your trust is, 
Fear is affront, and jealousy injustice.”’] 
*« And the solemn (?stately) organ rolled 
Contrition from its moutb of gold.” 
Joun M. Buckianp. 
In which of Dryden’s poems occur these lines ?— 
« By education most are we misled : 
We so believe because we so were bred. 
The priest continues what the nurse began, 
And thus the child imposes on the man.” 
J ABEZ. 
“ Ingenium Scotorum perfervidum.” 
Where does this expression, so often quoted, first occur? 
As, down to the eleventh century, Scotus meant an 
Irishman, it would be interesting to know whether the 
original author of the phrase meant an Irishman or a 
Scotchman by these words. A. I. RB 





Replies. 


ANCIENT BIERS AND PALLS. 
(5 §, vi. 148, 257.) 

A superb pall (figured in Shaw’s Dresses and 
Decorations of the Middle Ages, vol. ii.) is still in 
the possession of the Saddlers’ Company, and ap- 
pears to have been made in the latter part of the 
fifteenth or the beginning of the sixteenth century. 
It is made of rich crimson velvet, the head, foot, 
and sides being embroidered with the arms of the 
company, between which are the figures of four 
angels surrounding the letters I. H.S. A broad 
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gold and silver fringe hangs from it. On one side 
of the pall is embroidered in raised work of gold 
thread the words, “ In te, Domine, speramuo,” the 
latter word, perhaps, intended for speramus. On 
the other side is the inscription, “ Ne me con- 
funde in eternum.” The Saddlers’ Company is the 
oldest of all the City livery companies, having ori- 
ginated in the ancient Gilda Sellariorum, which 
is believed to have existed in London in Anglo- 
Saxon times. 

In the Church News, June 5, 1867, I find the 
pall in the possession of the Vintners’ Company 
thus described :- 

“It is of very rich figured velvet, the colour a reddish 
purple. The borders, which are cut at the four corners, 
80 that they may fall over the ends and sides of the coffin, 
are embroidered with the figures of St. Martin, the patron 
saint of the company, represented both asa warrior and 
a bishop: in the former character dividing his cloak 
with the beggar, in the latter giving alms to one crippled 
and maimed There are also two (or more) representa- 
tions of Death or Mortality, a skeleton holding a spade 
and a coffin with a coped lid under one arm, and I think 
some other Christian devices. On the side borders are 
embroidered four escocbeons of the arms of the company 
and the donor cf the pall. This pall, I am informed, 
was last used some fifteen or twenty years ago at the 
funeral of a member who had been a great benefactor to 
the company, and by his special request. It is of the 
workmanship of the fifteenth century.” 

“Of the pall belonging to the Ironmongers’ 
Company,” the same correspondent goes on to say, 
*“T have not a very distinct recollection, as it is many 
years since I saw it. The embroidery is ancient, I think 
aleo of tine fifteenth century. but it is attached to a pall 
of black velvet, obviously of more recent and compara- 
tively modern manufacture. Although the Vintners’ as 
a guild pall is a very interesting example of its kind, it 
is not, partly from its late date, such a one as would be 
suitable even in colour, form, or general design for 
ordinary use. Black palls are decidedly objectionable, 
in fact, that colour did not come into use till about the 
time of Henry VII.” 

The Fishmongers’ Company has also a pall of 
great interest and beauty. It has in the middle a 
richly embroidered representation of St. Peter sur- 
rounded by numerous other figures. He is depicted 
with censing angels on each side ; other scriptural 
figures appear, alternated with the arms of the 
company. The whole is bordered with a broad 
fringe of gold and purple thread. The Countess 
of Wilton, in her Artof Needlework, speaks of this 
pall in high terms: “This magnificent piece of 
needlework has probably no parallel in this 
country.” It was used at the funeral of Sir 
William Walworth, temp. Rich. IT. (c. 1381). It 
formed a prominent feature in the loan collection of 
embroidery at the South Kensington Museum in 
1873. The Clothiers’ Company has a pall com- 
posed of two copes sewn together, consisting of 
alternate stripes of embroidered velvet and tapes- 
try, embroidered with wheels, eagles, conventional 
flowers, heraldic devices, and figures of saints. It 
is of the eurly part of the reign of Henry VII. 





Walcott, inthis Memorials of Worcester, says that 
it was long exhibited as the offering made at the 
burial of Prince Arthur. There is a fine bier cloth 
remaining at St. Gregory’s, Norwich, having two 
rows of ornaments embroidered on it in gold 
thread, the one of angels having in charge the 
souls of the departed, the other of embowed heral- 
dic dolphins devouring small fish. I have presented 
to the museum of the Essex Archeological Society 
in Colchester Castle a carefully executed drawing 
of this fine example of ancient embroidery. In 
1562, according to Stow, the Merchant Taylors had 
no less than three palls. In 1572, John Cawood, 
the well-known printer, left the Stationers’ Com- 
pany a pall which is described in his will as “a 
herse cloth, of cloth of gold, ponderyd with blue 
velvet, and border’d abought with black velvet, 
embroidered and steyned with blew, yellow, red, 
and green.” Henry, Lord Marney, K.G., in his 
will, dated May 22, 1523, provides :— 

“I will that there be a convenient herse made aboute 

me in the church according to my degree, w' my armes 
and other things bilonging to me as by myn executors 
shalbe thought convenient.” 
Over this herse the pall would of course be 
placed. In a note to that will Mr. H. W. King, 
in Transactions of the Essex Archwxological Society, 
iv. 149, says :— 

“ The herse was usually of light woodwork, and com- 
monly part of the furniture of the church, to be used 
when oceasion required. In some cases it was a per- 
manent framework of brass or iron over the tomb and 
effigy of the deceased. The herse cloth or pall was 
formerly considered as essential to the furniture of the 
church as the surplice or altar frontals. In the inven- 
tories of church goods taken in 6 Ed. VI., the herse cloth 
is constantly mentioned, and was as constantly assigned 
by the commissioners for the use of the church. I believe 
that the custom of hiring a pall of an undertaker must 
have been unknown until long after temp. Ed. VI., or 
until the old herse cloths were worn out, and parishes 
refused to supply others. Black palis did not come into 
use till about temp. Hen. VII., and coloured palls were 
in use in the reign of Elizabeth.” 

Dr. Rock, in his Church of Our Fathers (vol. ii.), 
says : 

“ Among the Anglo-Saxons the splendour of a funeral, 
as we may see in that given to St. thelwold, consisted 
in shrouding the bier with many palls, woven with costly 
silks and elaborately embroidered ; upon these were set 
copies of the Gospels beautifully written and bound in 
solid gold and silver, curiously wrought and studded with 
precious stones ; crosses, too, radiant with the same costly 
metals, and jewels were also placed there. A burning 
cloud of lighted tapers, carried by clerks old and young, 
hovered about it, and as it moved along, mournful 
hymns and psalms arose from the procession all the way 
upon the road.” 

I have given all the examples of existing ancient 
palls which have come under my notice. I think 
it quite possible that other examples may exist in 
our parish churches, and I shall be glad if your 
ecclesiological correspondents will tell us of them. 

Joun Piceort, F.S.A. 


The Elms, near Maldon. 
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“Tne Antiquary ” (5" §, vi. 348.)—I am sur- 
prised to hear that there is any doubt as to the 
scene of The Antiquary being laid at Arbroath 
and its neighbourhood. Certainly the folk there 
claim their town to be the “Fairport” of the 
novelist, and I think they are supported by all 
who have made the question a subject of inquiry. 
In “N. & Q.,” June 3, 1854, I assumed the point 
settled upon satisfactory evidence ; and, not being 
contested, I remain of tne same opinion, Ar- 
broath has lately found an historian, and this is 
what he says upon the subject :— 

“The most distinguished association of Arbroath with 
literature consists in it and its neizhbourhood having 
been selected by Sir Walter Scott for the scenery of one 
of his best novels, The Antiquary. Sir Walter, as a great 
artist, does not, in depicting particular scenes, copy 
nature exactly; but there is abundance of evidence in 
his local allusions that Arbroath is the ‘ Fairport’ of his 
story. The neighbouring fishing village of Auchmithie 
has the best claim to be the original of the ‘ Mussel- 
craig.’ Sir Walter once put up at the village inn, now 
known in consequence by the name of the ‘ Waverley,’ 
where he was entertained by its worthy hostess, the late 
Mrs. Walker. The cliff scenery is such as he depicts in 
The Antiquary ; and while he was at Auchmithie he 
must have seen more than one family who could have 
been taken as prototypes of the ‘ Mucklebackits.’ Its 
association with The Antiquary draws many tourists 
from England and America to view the quaint old vil- 
lage of Auchmithie. There are several claimants for 
* Monkbarns,’ the residence of ‘ Jonathan Oldbuck, Es- 
quire’; but the house which best answers to the de- 
scription is Hospitalfield, a former possession of the 
monks of Arbroath. Sir Walter visited Hospitalfield. 
Ethie House, a seat of the Earl of Northesk, is supposed 
to be the original of ‘ Knockwinnock.’ ‘ Kinblythe- 
mont,’ occurring in the novel, is very nearly in spelling 
the Kinblethmont of the locality. The greatest liberty 
which Sir Walter has taken with places or things in the 
district is with the abbey. The abbey, somewhat 
altered, is the original of ‘St. Ruth's Priory.’ In Sir 
Walter's time it was not so encompassed by the town as 
it now is, but it was in close proximity to it; and it is 
removed in the story to a sylvan solitude in Seaton Den 
or Kelly Den."—The History of Arbroath, by G. Hay, 
4to., Arbroath, Buncle, 1876. 

With respect to the identity of the Abbey of 
Arbroath with St. Ruth’s Priory, I may here add 
that in an illustrated edition of the Waverley 
Novels the former is doing duty for the latter in 
a frontispiece or vignette. 


Mr. Pickrorp asks if the town of Fairport in 
this delightful novel is meant for Dundee or Ar- 
broath. Ina note to the second chapter of the 
“Centenary.” edition of The Antiquary, 1871, it 
is stated that “The ‘Fairport’ of this novel is 
supposed to refer to the town of Arbroath in For- 
farshire, and ‘ Musselcrag’ to the fishing village of 
Auchmithie in the same county.” In the illus- 
trated edition of the Waverley Novels, in forty- 
eight volumes, 1860, there are three or four views 
of places in and near Arbroath illustrating The 
Antiquary. 

In the above-mentioned “Centenary” edition, 





the publishers have adopted the excellent idea of 
appending to each novel a copious index of the 
principal scenes and personages mentioned in it, 
which appears to me unique as regards works of 
fiction. I do not think Thackeray’s, or Dickens’s, or 
Lord Lytton’s, or indeed any other novelist’s works, 
are indexed in this manner. They have also ap- 
pended a copious glossary of Scottish phrases at 
the end of each novel, instead of, as heretofore, 
a general glossary at the end of the last volume of 
the series. This plan is very convenient ; but I 
cannot quite understand on what principle the 
glossary is sometimes compiled. I am at present 
reading Redgauutlet in this edition, and I find the 
greater part of the Scotch phrases duly rendered 
into the tongue of the Southron ; but whilst such 
simple words as sic, muckle, sae, lug, are defined, 
some really difficult and, to most Englishmen, 
unintelligible words are omitted — capernoited, 
glaiket, stunkard, forpit. Will Messrs. Black for- 
give me for saying that this reminds me of Young’s 
sarcastic lines— 
“ How commentators each dark passage shun, 
And hold their farthing candle to the sun”! 
JONATHAN Bovucuier. 


The old port of Arbroath has long claimed to 
be the Fairport, its adjoining abbey the St. 
Ruth, and its neighbourhood the scene, of Sir 
Walter Scott’s Antiquary. I can bear testimony 
to the pride with which this relation was regarded 
when visiting that vicinity some ten years ago. 
The “ dominie” who showed me round the abbey 
ruins and landmarks of the place was well up in 
The Antiquary, and pointed out, with especial 
care, those features which answered to the descrip- 
tion in the novel. An enthusiast in his work, he 
related, with fluency and ease, the history and 
traditions of the spot, throwing in as he went on 
heraldic and genealogical notes, accompanied with 
apt and familiar Latin quotations. Altogether, I 
thought him at the time a fairly good representa- 
tive of Monkbarns himself. 

If, then, the question is still sub judice, Ar- 
broath has, as yet, jus possessionis, and will not, 
I believe, easily let go from its midst so cherished 
and honoured an association. F. D. 

Nottingham. 


Mr. Picxrorp’s friend is undoubtedly correct 
in his assertion that Arbroath, not Dundee, is the 
Fairport of Sir Walter Scott’s Antiquary. There 
are no crags at Dundee where the incidents re- 
corded in chap. vii. could possibly have happened. 
Those who know the coast between Arbroath and 
the Red Head will acknowledge the accuracy of 
Sir Walter’s scenery. J. Woopwarp. 

Montrose. 


Sir Walter Scott himself writes thus :— 
“George Constable, an old friend of my father’s, 
educated to the law, bu‘ retired on his independent pro- 
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perty, and generally residing near Dundee. He had 
many of those peculiarities of temper which, long after- 
wards, I tried to develope in the character of Jonathan 
Oldbuck .. . But my friend George was not so decided 
an enemy to womankind as his representative Monk- 
barns” (vide the Autobiography, Lockhart’s Life of 
Scott, i. 24). 
A. Fereusson, Lieut.-Col. 


In Barham’s Life the following passage is ex- 
tracted from his diary :— 

“September, 1829. Mrs. Hughes told me that the 
person whose character was drawn by Sir Walter Scott 
as Jonathan Oldbuck was a Mr. Russell, and that the 
laird whom he mentions as playing cards with Andrew 
Gemmell (the prototype of Adie Ochettree) through the 
window was Mr. Scott of Ettrick.”—Vol. i. p. 154. 

Jonn Picxrorp, M.A, 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Tue Encuisuh Version oF THE SCRIPTURES : 
Tue SeprvaGint AnD AnistgEas (5" §, vi. 347.)— 
To Scoro-Americus I would say that the story 
or account of the seventy-two translators of the 
Hebrew Bible into Greek under Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus, King of Egypt, now looked upon as 
fabulous, originated neither in England nor in 
America, but at a very remote date—even before 
the Christian era. The account may be found in 
a little book written by or under the name of 
‘Aristeas, which account, down to about A.p. 1600, 
was received without question, and seems not to 
have been altogether exploded until the publica- 
tion of 

“H. Hodii de Bibliorum Textibus originalibus, 
version. Grec. et Vulg. libri iv. quibus prefixa est 
Aristz historia Greco-Latino, in folio Oxonii, 1705,” 
although the admirable Father Simon seems to 
have had a correct estimate of the matter. His 
great work, Hist. Crit. du Vieux Testament, in-4, 
was first published in Paris in 1678. Justin 
Martyr (executed 166-7) affirms that he had seen 
at Alexandria the seventy-two cells where the 
pretended seventy-two interpreters were shut up, 
but M. Simon remarks that “we ought not so 
easily to believe the bare authority of the ancient 
fathers in things which belong only to criticism” ; 
and he states as his opinion that the Greek version 
was called the Septuagint from the seventy judges 
—the Jewish Sanhedrim at Jerusalem—who ap- 
proved it, and not from seventy translators who 
were the authors. However, the book, under the 
name of Aristeas, was translated into English and 
published in 1715 under the following title :— 

“The History of the Seventy-two Interpreters: Of their 
Journey from Jerusalem to Alexandria: Their Enter- 
tainment at the Egyptian Court: Their Version of the 
Septuagint: With all the Circumstances of that Illus- 
trious Transaction. Written in Greek by Aristeas, Em- 
bassador from Ptolemzus Philadelphus, King of Egypt, 
to Eleazar, High Priest of the Jews. Inscribed to his 
brother Philocrates. To which is added The History of 
the Angels and their Gallantry with the Daughters of 
Men. Written by Enoch the Patriarch. Published in 





Greek by Dr. Grabe. Made English by Mr. Lewis, of 
Corpus Christi College, in Oxford. In-12, London: 
Printed for J. Hooke and T. Caldecott against St. Dun- 
stan’s Church in Fleet Street, mpccxy.” 

Calmet says that the author of this history, or 
rather romance, of the version of the Seventy is an 
author of whom we know neither the origin, the 
country, nor the age. He gives himself out for 
an Egyptian, and a pagan in religion, but when 
we examine his work and his discourse, we easily 
perceive that he was a Jew. And the opinion of 
Dean Prideaux coincides exactly with that of Dom 
Calmet ; he says :— 

“The Jews, after their return from the Babylonish 
captivity, to the time of our Saviour, were much given 
to religious romances, as appears from the Apocryphal 
Books still extant, many of which are of this sort, and 
the book which we now have under the name of Aristeas 
was such a romance and written by some Hellenistical 
Jew.” 

What a wonderful change from the opinion that 
was held at least during the first 1,500 years of 
the Christian era ! for the book or dissertation of 
Aristeas appears to have been held in such high 
estimation, that with some Bibles published in 
the fifteenth century it was actually printed and 
bound up ; and notably in the first Bible printed 
at Rome, 2 vols., in-folio, Sweynheym and Pan- 
nartz, 1471. D. WuytTe. 


This story was told to me when a child, some 
thirty years ago, except that I do not remember 
the number of the scholars being stated. This 
was in Yorkshire. J. T. M. 


“A Postscript To THE New Batu Guise,” 
&c., anp “Satrricat Poems,” &c. (5 S. vi. 
388), were written in the years 1789 and 1790 by 
that scurrilous author, John Williams, several of 
whose productions were dated from the Inner 
Temple, of which Inn of Court he was probably a 
member, as I find, upon referring to the boo ksof 
the Society, five members of that name entered 
between the years 1785 and 1790. 

Two editions of The Singular Case seem to have 
been published, as may be conjectured from the 
subjoined extract from Watt, who evidently 
attributes the authorship to one of the principals 
in the affair :— 

* Patrick Dillon, Esq., 1787. The singular and in- 
teresting Case of Patrick Dillon, late Surgeon of the 64th 
Regiment of Foot, lately dismissed from his Majesty's 
Service, in consequence of his having sent a Challenge to 
Robert Hedges, late Captain of the 67th Regiment, for 
defamation. Lond., Strahan, 8vo. 1s.”— Bibi. Brit., vol. 
iii., “‘ Subjects.” 

Witiiam Piatt. 

Conservative Club. 


Rocer Norra (5 §. vi. 348.)—The words of 
Roger North did not apply to “ the London book- 
sellers,” but only to “ those demi-booksellers, who, 
with the help of the press, make pickpocket work.” 
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The passage in question is to be found at p. 242 
of his Life of the Honourable and Reverend Dr. 
John North, which is the second part of his Life 
of Sir Dudley North, published by Mountague 
North, London, 4to., 1744. The observations 
arise out of a mention of Mr. Robert Scot, of 
Little Britain, who, at the time of the Restoration, 
was “the largest librarian in Europe,” but who 
had passed away when Roger North wrote ; and 
there were then only two or three really good 
booksellers, who enjoyed all the good business, 
and a miserable tribe of demi-booksellers, who 
lived on the “scum of the press.” It appears that 
Scot’s sister was lady’s-maid to Dr. North’s grand- 
mother. Epwarp So.ty. 


The passage will be found in the Life of the 
Hon. and Rev. Dr. John North, vol. iii. p. 294 
of the Lives of the Norths, London, 1826, 8vo. 

W. E. Bucktey. 


Worps 1n Orrincton Rent Rotts (5" §. vi. 
365.)—This is an interesting article, and I regret 
that my limited opportunity of research does not 
enable me to enter more fully into the considera- 
tion of it. 

Bedrepe (precaria bedrepium, &c.) was an ancient 
service to reap the lord’s corn at harvest, by his 
tenant or servants, on so many days, according to 
the reservation, which were called boon-days. 
“Debent venire in autumpno ad precariam que 
vocatur & le Bederepe,” Placita in Crast. Pur., 
10 Hen. IIL. Rot. viii., Surrey. 

I have no doubt Mr. Suerrarp does not re- 
quire information on what follows, but it may be 
useful to some of your readers. 

I take eyren or eiren to be the old plural of ey 
or et—egg, it being used in the rent roll referred 
to interchangeably, or in common, with eggys. See 
Leg. St. Swithin 57, Harl. MS. 2277, now in 
German eier. 

I have found a yerde or yard of land in most 
cases to mean a quarter of an acre. 

Gavel or gabel draws with it much archzeological 
knowledge, the more extended signification being 
tribute, toll, or yearly revenue or service. 

Bere, of course, means barley. 

I do not see how bedrepe can apply to the en- 
closure of pasture land. It would have been well 
if Mr. Suerparp had extended his quotation. 

For want of sufficient means of reference I give 
up erye and charys, with a suggestion that the 
latter may mean cartage. GrorcE WHITE. 

St. Briavel’s, Epsom. 


Locn Leven Castie: rs Keys anp Cannon 
Batis (4" §. xii. 516; 5 S. i, 254, 300.)— 
Messrs, Cuvuss & Son may find a clue to the au- 
thentic history of the key or keys of Loch Leven 
Castle in the following description, taken from a 
label attached to the cannon ball which is now with 





the Historical Society of Pennsylvania at Phila- 
delphia. The same description is printed in the 
Transactions of the American Philosophical 
Society. The stone ball is composed of a brown- 
ish sandstone, roughiy hewn, one side a little 
uneven, weighing sixteen and a half pounds, and 
measuring in circumference twenty-three and three- 
eighths inches.— 

Label : “* A Stone Ball, one of Twenty-three said to 
have been fired at the boat in which Queen Mary and 
Dougiass made their escape from Loch Leven, and pro- 
cured from a fisherman to whom Sir Walter Scott some 
years before suggested that if the lake was ever lowered, 
they would be found neara spot marked by him. The 
lake having been subsequently lowered by the proprietor, 
the fisherman made the search and found twenty-one of 
the balls, with the key of the Castle. These are de- 
posited in the Museum of the Edinburgh Antiquarian 
Society. The.twenty-second was found afterwards, and 
procured by Mr. Wm. H. Robertson, and presented by 
him to the American Philosophical Society.’”—See 
Transactions, 1839, vol. vi. p. 427. 

WitiiaM Joun Ports. 

Camden, New Jersey. 


Tue Upricnut Pranororrte (5® §. vi. 306.)— 
Mr. Warp will find all the information he re- 
quires in The Pianoforte, its Origin, Progress, and 
Construction, by E. F, Rimbault, LL.D. (London, 
R. Cocks & Co., 1860). This is the best work on 
the subject. Fétis is too over-national to be trust- 
worthy. In this case he transfers the well-known 
date of the original invention by Cristofali in 
Florence from 1711 to 1718, in order to claim it 
for a manufacturer in Paris in 1716. I translated 
the full account of the original invention, as de- 
scribed by Maffei in the Giornale dé Litterati 
@ Italia, Venice, 1711 (vol. v. p. 144), for Dr. Rim- 
bault, and he printed it in double columns, with 
the Italian original (pp. 95-102). The dates of 
patents, inserted in Dr. Rimbault’s work, prove 
that Hancock was not the original inventor of the 
“upright pianoforte,” at least under that name. 
The first patent for “his new invented upright 
grand pianoforte, of the form of a bookcase,” was 
taken out by William Stodart, of Golden Square, 
on January 12, 1795. W. CHaprpsgtt. 


THe LATE Rev. THomas ApAm, VICAR OF 
Winterinenam, Lincotysnire (5 §. vi. 367.) 
—TI cannot do better than transcribe the following 
passage from The History of Winterton and the 
adjoining Villages, by W. Andrew, 8vo., Hull, 
1836 :— 

“Thomas Adam was born in the year 1700, and be- 
came rector of this place [Winteringham] in 1726. He 
lived at a time when the pulpit and reading-desk were 
generally at variance. He preached like most of the 
clergymen of that period, with a very imperfect know- 
ledge of the Gospel. After indulging in worldly amuse- 
ments, and performing a regular round of cold, me- 
chanical services for some years, and seeing no fruits of 
his labours, he became distressed ; but the eyes of his 
understanding being opened by divine mercy, he was 
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eminent for his piety, usefulness, and unwearied bene- 
volence to the poor. He relieved twelve widows, two of 
whom attended every Sunday morning before divine 
service, and received one shilling each: on the death of 
Mr. Adam, the late Mr. Westoby continued the same 
bounty to them for the rest of their lives. Mr, Ad»m’s 
name will be long honoured in the Church as the author 
of Private Thoughts on Religion, and his exposition of 
St. Matthew. A life of this excellent man is now 
publishing by the Rev. Amos Westoby, M.A., of Ember- 
ton, in Buckinghamshire, which will be followed t.y an 
exposition on the other three Gospels, written by Mr. 
Adam, though hitherto unpublished. These have pro- 
videntially fallen into Mr. Westoby’s hands, and will no 
doubt be found a valuable acquisition to the Christian 
world.” —P. 107. 

.Can any of your readers furnish information as 
to W. Andrew, the author of the above quoted 
book? It is not well written and contains blenders, 
but has preserved sundry curious facts. 

Cornvs. 


The Posthumous Works of the Rev. Thomas 
Adam, in three vols., were published at York, 
1786 ; a “sketch of his life is prefixed, and a 
short introduction by J. 8.” (James Stillingfleet, 
Rector of Hotham, Yorkshire). The Private 
Thoughts are in the first volume, which “ may be 
had separate by those who choose it.” Evange- 
lical Sermons, by Thomas Adam, Rector of Win- 
tringham, in Lincolnshire, were published at 
London, 1781. Ww. G. 


This divine was born at Leeds, Feb. 25, 1701, 
studied at the Leeds and Wakefield Grammar 
Schools, subsequently entered Christ College, 
Cambridge, which, after two years’ residence, he 
left for Hertford College (Hart Hall), Oxford, 
where he graduated B.A. The living of Wintring- 
ham, Lincolnshire, was presented to him in 1724 ; 
but, as he had not then attained the legal age, he 
only took possession of it the following year. He 
died at Wintringham, March 31, 1784, having 
been rector of that place fifty-eight years.— 

A Paraphrase of the First Eleven Chapters of the 
Epistle to the Romans. 1771. 

— Sermon on T. Meredith, with Two Hymns. 
ris 

Sermon on Matthew xvi. 15, 16, 17. 

Sermons. 1781. 

Lectures on the Church Catechism. (Various editions.) 
ee Works. 3 vols. Svo. York, A. Ward, 

é le 
Private Thoughts on Religion, with Memoir. 8vo. 
Edinburgh, W. Whyte, 1821. (A reprint of vol. i. of the 
Posthumous Works.) 

An Exposition of the Four Gospels, with Memoir by 
Westoby. 1837. 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. 

Cuartes A, FEDERER. 
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Bradford. 


“Mourrain” (5% S. vi. 348.)—Really I think 
Mr. Wattace might as well ask “ what proofs 
had ” the translators of the Bible when they wrote, 
“there shall be a very grievous murrain.” I do 
not know what special disease farmers now call 





murrain, but the word has been applied for many 
centuries to some disease or other ; witness Lang- 
land, Skelton, Stow, Milton, Dryden. It is surely 
idle to think that Scott or any other writer, put- 
ting such a phrase into the mouth of one of his 
characters, would stop to inquire whether the 
particular disease known as the murrain when he 
wrote was in existence at the time he was describ- 
ing. Nobody but Mr. Wattace would ever have 
thought it. The fact is, that murrain is a generic 
term like pestilence 

In another criticism on Scott (p. 346) “ Lem- 
berg” puzzled me at first. My geographical know- 
ledge did not remind me of such a place, and on 
looking to Ivanhoe I found that Kirjath Jairam 
originally came from Lombardy. * But in charity 
I will conclude that “ Lemberg” was a misprint, 
otherwise I might be tempted to say that JayYDEE 
also had “ made a droll mistake.” 

Cuarues F. 8. Warren, M.A. 
Bexhill. 


Murrains are mentioned in The Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle in the years 1086, 1103, and 1130. See 
Thorpe’s translation in the Rolls Series, pp. 187, 
206, 228. Capgrave tells us in his Chronicle of 
England, under the year 1317, that— 

“In that same zere was grete moreyn of bestis, which 
began in Estsex, and aftir it spred thorw the lond. It 
regned most in oxen ; and whan the bestes were ded, 
dogges wold not ete of the flesch.”—P. 185. 

In latter times mention of murrains is fre- 
quent. There are several manor rolls which 
contain regulations intended to hinder the spread 
of this pestilence. EpwarpD PEacock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Ralph Robinson, in the second edition of his 
translation of Sir Thomas More’s Utopia, pub- 
lished in 1551, states :-— 

“ After that so much grounde was inclosed for pasture, 
an infinite multitude of shepe dyed of the rotte, suche 
vengeaunce God toke of their inordinate and vnsaciable 
couetousnes, sendinge amonge the shepe that peste; 
ferous morrein, whiche much more iustely shoulde haue 
fallen on the shepemasters owne heades.” 

(I use Mr. Arber’s beautiful reprint, p. 42.) 
This is, I think, a pretty early reference to an 
English disease, now, unfortunately, but too 
familiar to our farmers’ ears. Henry Hexham, in 
his Copious Englisg and Netherduytch Dictionarte 
(Rotterdam, Arnout Leers, 1660), gives the Dutch 
equivalent for the words “the murraine among 
cattel.” W. Youatt (treatise on “Cattle” in In- 
brary of Useful Knowledge, 1834, p. 381) cites 
early writers, from the first account of the de- 
struction of the cattle of the Egyptians aa ti 


Crieff. 


For early examples of this word see Richard- 
son’s Dictionary and Ducange, s.v. “ Morina.” 
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In the Ripon fabric rolls we find that the ferrum 
sci Wilfridi was used for branding cattle in order 
to preserve them from morina and other diseases. 
J. T. F. 
Hatfield Hall, Durham. 


Had Scott been asked his authority for the 
words alluded to in The Talisman, he might have 
adduced Exodus ix. 3 :— 

“ Behold the hand of the Lord is upon the cattle which 
is in the field, upon the horses, upon the asses, upon the 
camels, upon the oxen, and upon the sheep: there shall 
be a very grievous murrain.” 

He might have likewise quoted Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, ii. 2 :— 
“ The fold stands empty in the drowned field, 
And crows are fatted with the murrain flock.” 

If murrain was a disease known among cattle 
in Shakspeare’s time, may it not also have pre- 
vailed in that of the Plantagenets ? 

Hucu A, Kennepy. 

Waterloo Lodge, Reading. 


Seats (5 §. vi. 387.)—The best copies of 
ancient seals of all kinds, gems, or coins, whether 
in plaster, sulphur, or electrotype, are to be ob- 
tained of Mr. Robert Ready, the modeller to the 
British Museum, and at moderate prices. 

. W. Henrrey. 


Hamnet SHAKSPEARE (5 §, v. 461; vi. 91, 
156.)—Vicorwn asks for the derivation of the name 
Amphlett. Lower’s suggestion is reasonable 
enough. There are still places named Amplier 
and Ambleteuse in the Pas-de-Calais; but I 
should prefer to derive the name from Honfleur, 
in Calvados, which was no doubt formerly written 
Honflot, just as Harfleur was written Hareflot. The 
name Honfleur would seem to savour of pleonasm. 

The first part might be frem Gaelic amhaim, 
Erse amhann, or Welsh avon, afon, which will 
abbreviate and corrupt to an, am, on. The last 
part of the name would seem to be from A.-S. 
lest (Dan. flod, Ice. fljét*), a river, also a bay, 
gulf, arm of the sea, mouth of a river ; which fledt 
might first become fleut, and finally feur.t Or the 
last part of the name might be the Icelandic fljét 
with a terminal r; thus fijét, fijdtr, flor, fleur. 
Hence Bemfleet or Benfleet, co. Essex ; Pamflete, co. 
Devon (whence, perhaps, the surnames Pamphlet, 
Pamflet) ; and the old Fleet river, which fell into 
the Thames. Some surnames ending in phlett 
may come from other roots, viz., from A.-S. flet, a 
dwelling, habitation, seat, hall; Su.-Goth. flet, 
domus ; or even from G. fleck, vicus. But most 
of the names ending in flet, flat, fled, fleda, are from 
a different root. Meidinger gives the old and 
middle High German names, Elsflet, Gerflat, 


* Conf. Plat. fleet, a small river; G. flethe, a channel. 
+ Three of the Latin names of Harfieur respectively 
end in fletum, flotum, flutum. 








Gundiflat, Hruodflat, Ratflat, Rihflat, Sigiflat ; the 
Old Gothic Albofleda, Audofleda, Andefleda ; and 
the Anglo-Saxon names, Aelflaed, Adelfled, Adel- 
fleda, Aethelfleda, Elfleda, and Wynfleda,—all 
which he derives from flath, reinlich, from flath, 
reinlichkeit ; whence the N. H. G. unflath, 
schmutz. Wachter renders flat, decor, mundities ; 
the Su.-Goth. flat is subtristis, pudibundus. 

The Icelandic has fjéd, a woman (“only used 
in poetry ”"—Cleasby). There does not appear to 
be any etymological connexion between the name 
Hamnet and Shakspeare’s “ Hamlet,” which is 
doubtless the same name as the Amleth mentioned 
in the Danske Historie of Saxo Grammaticus 
(1752, 72-87). The editor of Murray's Northern 
Europe (1849), after stating that Hamlet’s country 
was not Zealand, but Jutland, says :—“ Here the 
name was pronounced Amlet, signifying madman.” 
The language whence, &c. is not, however, given. 
Spurrell’s Welsh Dict. has “ ammbwyll-ion, indis- 
cretion, insanity”; and Richards’s Eng. and W. 
Dict. gives as one of the words for insane, 
anmhwyllog. Pughe has “amlawdd, surrounded 
with praise; Amlawdd Wledig, the name of a 
British prince.” Zedler gives Amlethus as the 
name of a king of Denmark and Sweden ; Amel- 
berga, a female name; Amalus, a king of the 
Goths; Amalaricus or Amalricus (whence by 
corruption Almaric, Almeric, Amerigo), a king of 
the W. Goths in Spain ; Amalasventa or Amales- 
vinda, daughter of a king of the E. Goths. The 
name Amlethus is probably an old Gothic or 
Teutonic compound signifying “ distinguished for 
spotlessness.” The A.-S. has maal (O.G. mal), a 
blot, spot, blemish ; and laut, lut is rendered by 
Wachter, “ celebris, clarus, illustris.”* Accord- 
ing to Schulze (Gothisches Glossar.), it does not 
appear that the Gothic contained a priv. ; but the 
A.-S. had @ neg. ; and Ihre (Lex. Su.-Goth.) has : 

“ A, particula inseparabilis, apud Scriptores medii xvi 
non infrequenti usu rei privationem denotans. Awita 
in Lege Birc., c. 14, s. 34, notat amentem, a w’t, ratio; 
alag, iniquitatem, vel potius illegalitatem, a /ag. lex.... 
His adde amegtig, impotens, a magt, potentia. Nehem. 
4:22, Sap. 15, 8; cfr. Verelii index, p. 12,amali, qui sine 
opprobrio est, unde nomen Amalorum, familiz inter 
Gothos exteros principis, deducit Wachterus.” 

And Wachter renders Amalasventa,— 

“ Puella immaculata ; Amalafrida, sine macula pulchra 
[say rather, adjutrix immaculata]; Amalaricus, sine 
macula potens; Amaloberga, tutrix immaculata.” 

He also says :— 

“ Amala autem lingua Gothica significat immaculatum, 
a mal, macula, et prefixo a, quod hoc loco est privativum.” 

R. 8. Cuarnock. 

Junior Garrick Club. 


“ PURSUIT OF KNOWLEDGE UNDER DIFFICULTIES ” 
(5™ §. vi. 367.)—The above sentence is put into 
the mouth of Mr. Weller, senior, on his finding 








* Hence Cilodio, Clojo, Luto, Ludovicus, Cloth ildis. 
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Sam writing a valentine; see p. 342. Pickwick was 

published as a complete volume in September, 

1837. So Dickens must have written the number 

in which the passage occurs at least a year before 

that date. But it was, I fancy, an old saying then. 
. H. Curisrie. 


The very interesting series of narratives under 
the title, The Pursuit of Knowledge under Diffi- 
culties, first appeared among the publications of 
the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, 
in 2 vols., 1830-1831, seven years before the 
Duke’s speech in 1838, Este. 

Birmingham. 


Prof. Craik’s volume bearing this title was 
written about 1828. The phrase, which has now 
become one of the commonest forms of speech, i 
due to Lord Brougham, who suggested it as an 
improvement upon Mr. Craik’s own title, “ The 
Love of Knowledge overcoming Difficulties in its 
Pursuit.” a A Knight’s Passages of a 
Working Life, ii. 135. E. A. P 


Moss Corrace anp Hannan More (5" §. vi. 
368.)—I have a biography of the poetess, and also 
n memoir prefixed to her poems, neither of which 
mentions Moss Cottage. Hannah More seems to 
have been born and to have died in Gloucester- 
shire. Her two residences mentioned—Cowslip 
Green, and, built by herself, Barleywood—are in 
that county; and at Clifton she died. In the 
memoir it is mentioned that when she was relating 
to Dr. Johnson the history of the birth, parentage, 
and education of her family, she said, “ We 
happened to find a little larning a good thing 
when land is gone”; and her biographer, in a 
footnote, says :—“She alluded evidently to the 
couplet in Hudibras :— 

* When goods, and lands, and all is pent, 
Then learning is most excellent.’ 
FREDK. 


“ Routine Weee.” (5 §. vi. 368.)—Halliwell 
gives, “ Wheel, a whirlpool,” York and Lane. But 
“the Wheel” on the Tees, above the High Force, 
and the Wheel part of Grasmere Lake are, I believe, 
both quiet pools. 

“Routing” is bellowing like an ox. There is 
a “Routing Ghyll” in the Langdale region, so 
called from the noisy stream. W. G. 


Rvte. 


Near Ford, in Northumberland, is “the Rowting 
[bellowing] Lynn,” a glen in which is a waterfall. 
Ors. R 


Hatfield Hall, Durham. 


“As otp as Dump’n” (5™ S. vi. 364.)—Other 
vulgar local designations in Devon may be cited 
as follows:—“Exeter jail birds.” “ Moreton tatie* 





* Tatie, potato. Moretonhampstead has been cele- | 
brated for this useful vegetable. ; 


eaters.” “Churston liver eaters.” “ Dartmouth 
dickey-birds.” ‘Brixham dabs.” “Totnes horse 
heads.” “ All on one side like Kingswear boys.” 


“Budleigh boys, straight hair and long teeth.” 
“ Chaggevord,* good lord, that cold country.” 
“One o'clock.” ‘ All over Dock.” + 
“ First hang and draw, 
Then hear the cause by Lydford law.” 
“ Copplestone, Crewys, and Crocker { were home 
When the Conqueror came.” 
G. T. 


Exeter. 

Exempts (5 S. vi. 386.)—I have neither the 
original work of Taine nor the translation of it, 
but I would be very much astonished if M. Van 
der Laun, the able translator of Taine and Moliére, 
who knows French both as a native of France and 
as a refined scholar, had mistaken exemption for 
exempt. The natural meaning of the sentence is that 
the guards, besides the salary of 300 or 400 livres, 
enjoyed many exemptions from taxes and other 
public duties. Littré gives several examples of the 
word used in that way. “ Donnez des exemptions 
aux familles qui augmentent la culture.”—Fénelon, 
Télémaque, xii. “ La noblesse était exempte d’une 
partie des taxes; cette exemption absurde...” 
Condillac. “Un autre mémoire qui soutenait les 
droits de l’archevéque de Paris contre les exemp- 
tions que prétend l’abbaye de Saint-Germain des 
Prés.”—Fontenelle. 

The exempt was a non-commissioned officer in 
the body of the Guards. How could a non-com- 
missioned officer be called a subaltern to distinguish 
him from the privates ? Henri GAUSSERON. 

Ayr Academy. 


Bioomssury Cuvurca (5 §, vi. 343, 412, 454.) 
—Peter Cunningham, in his Handbook: of London, 
when speaking of St. George’s, Bloomsbury, quotes 
the following passage from Horace Walpole :— 

** The steeple is a master-stroke of absurdity, consist- 
ing of an obelisk, crowned with the statue of King George 
I., and hugged by the royal supporters.” 

He also gives the “ contemporary epigram” :— 
**When Henry VIII. left the Pope in the lurch, 

The Protestants made him the head of the church; 

But George’s good subjects, the Bloomsbury people, 

Instead of the church, make him head of the steeple.” 
The church was consecrated, says Cunningham, 
January 28,1731. George I. died June 11, 1727. 

W. Sparrow Srtpson. 


Banks AND HIS Horse Morocco (5 S. vi. 
387.)—From the short account of Banks and his 
horse given in Chambers’s Book of Days, vol. i. 
p. 225, I gather that he was a Scotchman, ex- 
hibited his horse at the Belle Savage, in London, 


* Chagford. 
+ Devonport, previously called Dock. 
~ A claim of ancient heritage. 
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about 1595, afterwards in Paris in the month of 
May, 1601, and was living subsequently as a 
vintner in Cheapside during the reign of Charles I. 
I cannot find that he ever was at Rome, and 
incline to think that he and the poor animal did 
not fall under the tender hands of the Inquisition. 
Various particulars about the couple, in addition 
to those given in Dr. Rimbault’s reprint of the 
Maroceus Extaticus, and the other authorities 
quoted by your correspondent, may be found in 
Halliwell’s Shakespeare and Douce’s Illustrations, 
under the well-known passage in Love's Labour’s 
Lest, and also in Chambers’s Domestic Annals of 
Scotland, under April, 1596. ae 
Shinfield Grove. 


Beckman, History of Inventions, Bohn’s edit., 
1846, tells us that “so late as the year 1601, a 
horse, which had been taught to perform a number 
of tricks, was tried, as possessed by the devil, and 
condemned to be burnt.”* 

I think this was Banks’s horse. I feel pretty 
certain that I have read somewhere how the owner 
managed to escape, but that the unfortunate 
quadruped was solemnly tried, convicted, and 
burnt alive by the Inquisition—in Lisbon, not in 
Rome. W. J. Berynarp Sara. 

Temple. 


“THe Martyr or Erromanca” (5 §, vi. 368.) 
—This is the sensational title under which a Dr. 
John Campbell published a book on the missionary 
John Williams, who was killed and eaten by the 
natives at Erromanga in 1839. In the Saturday 
Review, xii. 167 (August, 1861), is an article en- 
titled “The Reverend Doctor Campbell, the last 
Defender of the Faith,” in which reference is made 
to the “magnificent redundancy of laudation” 
with which this and other books of the doctor had 
been noticed in some obscure periodicals, Wil- 
liams was of the best type of missionaries, and his 
death was much lamented. He had published, 
about two years previously, an interesting Narra- 
tive of Missionary Enterprises in the South Sea 
Islands, with Remarks on the Natural History of 
the Islands, &c. R. R. Dess. 

Wallsend. 


The individual so named was the Congrega- 
tionalist missionary, the Rev. John Williams, who 
lost his life in an affray with the natives of an 
island in the Pacific Ocean, named Erromanga. 
After his death appeared a book entitled The Life 
of the Rev. John Williams, the Martyr of Erro- 
manga. This excellent man was slain in 1839, so 

* Le Sitcle de Louis XIV., Berlin, 1751, 12mo., vol. i. 
p. 44. This horse was seen in the above-mentioned year 
by Casaubon, to whom the owner, an Englishman, dis- 
covered the whole art by which he had been trained. 
See Casauboniana, p. 56. We are assured by Jablonski, 
in his Lexicon der Kiinst und Wissenschaften, p. 547, 
that he was condemned to the flames at Lisbon. 





that the book referred to was most likely bp 
lished in 1840, Z 
Bath. 


This work was written by a Dissenting minister, 
John Campbell, D.D., afterwards editor of the 
Christian Witness. It is a sort of rhapsody on 
the life and labours of John Williams, a missionary 
to the South Seas, who was provided with a special 
vessel, and was attacked and killed by the natives 
of Erromanga, one of the islands in the South 
Pacific. Este. 

Birmingbam. 


Dr. James Hentnorn Topp’s Pusiications 
(5" §. vi. 433.)—Additional :— 

1. The Irish Version of the Historia Britonum of 
Nennius. 4to, Dublin, 1848 (for the Irish Archzological 
Society). 

2. Three Treatises: On the Church; on the Endowing 
of the Church ; and on Antichrist’s Song in the Church. 
By John Wycliffe, D.D. Now first published from a MS. 
in the Library of Trinity College, Dublin; with Notes. 
Dublin, 1851. 

3. The Books of the Vaudois: a Descriptive List of 
the Waldensian MSS. in the Library of Trinity College , 
Dublin. Dublin, 1865. 

4. Catalogus Librorum Impressorum in’ Bibliotheca 
Collegii SS. Trinitatis juxta Dublin adservatorum. 
Tomus I. (A et B). 1864. 

5. An Apology for Lollard Doctrines. Printed from 
MS. in Trinity College attributed to Wycliffe, with In- 
troduction and Notes. 1842 (for the Camden Society). 

6. Remarks on some Statements attributed to Thoma 
Wyse, Esq., M.P. 

7. The Last Age of the Church. By John Wycliffe 
D.D. ‘Translated from a MS. in T. C. D.; with Intro- 
duction and Notes. Dublin, 1840. 

8. Descriptive Remarks on Illuminations in certain 
Irish Manuscripts. London, 1869. 

Dr. Todd contributed largely to the Irish 
Ecclesiastical Journal, 1840-1852, to the Proceed- 
ings of the Royal Irish Academy, and to “N. & Q.” 

The second volume of The Book of Hymns of 
the Antient Church of Ireland was finished after 
Dr. Todd’s death by Whitley Stokes, Esq. 

C. E. 


Ericgram on Dr. Wuewett (5 §. vi. 147, 
257.)—I cannot venture to dispute the accuracy of 
the version of this clever epigram sent to you by 
S. N.; I can only say that it differs from the 
version which was given to me, and which runs as 
under. IfS. N.’s version be the more correct, I 
still cannot but think mine the more felicitous :— 
‘¢ Should a man thro’ all worlds to far galaxies travel, 

And the mystery of planets remotest unravel, 

He would find, tho’ he ventur’d to fathom infinity, 

That the great work of God is—the Master of Trinity.” 

H. P. D. 


Morro or THE Emperor Cuartes VII. (5 S. 
vi. 388.)—In the Guide to the Kaiser Saal in the 
Rémer at Frankfort, it is stated that the motto of 
this emperor is unknown. A. 8. 
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SHAKSPEARE AND Snettey: “Tue Two 
Noste Kinsmen” (5 §. vi. 341, 361, 392.)—The 
question whether Shakspeare was or was not asso- 
ciated with Fletcher in the authorship of The Two 
Noble Kinsmen is discussed at length in Dyce’s 
Account of the Lives and Writings of Beawmont 
and Fletcher, pp. 1xxx, et seqq., whence it appears 
that among those who held that he was so asso- 
ciated were Lamb, Spalding, Coleridge, Hallam, 
Darley, Weber, Warburton, and (last though cer- 
tainly not least) Mr. Dyce himself. Surely the 
united opinion of such a body of competent critics 
is not to be summarily set aside by the ipse divit 
of even so great a genius as Shelley. The point at 
issue is one, I take it, which will never be satis- 
factorily cleared up. 

How far Coleridge was from thinking, as Mr. 
Lees does (ante, p. 342), that “ The Two Noble 
Kinsmen is merely an attempted imitation of a 
great poet by a less” may be seen by the follow- 
ing extract from his Table Talk, ii. 121, ed. 1835 : 

* There 's such a divinity doth hedge our Shakspeare 
round, that we cannot even imitate his style. I tried to 
imitate his manner in the Remorse. and, when I had 
done, I found I had been tracking Beaumont and 
Fletcher and Massinger instead. It is really very 
curious. At first sight Shakspeare and his contemporary 
dramatists seem to write in styles much alike: nothing 
80 easy as to fall into that of Massinger and the others ; 
whilst no one has ever yet produced one scene conceived 
and expressed in the Shakspearian idiom.” 

C. D. 


Sir Jonn Leacu, M.P. (5" S. vi. 147, 214, 
237, 273, 414.)—An epigram on the speed with 
which Leach transacted the business of his court 
will be found in “N. & Q.,” 1* S. x. 253. He 
seems to have been the counterpart of Sir Thomas 
More in rapidity of decision, of whom it has been 
said :— 

** When More some years had Chancellor been 
No more suits did remain ; 
The like shall never more be seen 
Till More be there again.” 


C. W. Empson. 


By the courtesy of the Senior Registrar of the 
Court of Chancery, who is nephew to this judge, 
I am able to answer those of your correspondent’s 
questions (at the first reference) which are not 
met by the subsequent replies. Sir John Leach 
was never married. He left his youngest brother, 
Thomas, surviving him. This brother had then 
three daughters and five sons living. Sir John 
also left another niece, Frances, the wife of William 
Thomas, Esq., of Ramsgate, the daughter of a 
married sister. Of the eight children of Thomas 
Leach, there still survive three sons and two 
daughters. One of these sons, Richard H. Leach, 
Esq., is the Senior Registrar. The arms of the 
family are thus blazoned:—Ermine, on a chief 
indented gules, three ducal coronets or. The crest 
is as follows :—Out of a ducal coronet or, a man’s 





fore-arm grasping an adder, both proper. 
“ At spes non fracta.” 
Athenzeum Club. 


Sir John Leach was Master of the Rolls. Sir 
Launcelot Shadwell was the first and last Vice 
Chancellor of England. A. H. C. 


Motto, 
JABEZ. 


Eprrarn (5" §S. vi. 426.)—Allow me to correct 
an error of your correspondent which appears 
under the above heading. The words “ Ultima 
Domus” were not on a tomb to an Earl of Chi- 
chester, no tomb to an Earl of Chichester existing 
in Chichester Cathedral. They were over the 
entrance to the family vault of the Dukes of Rich- 
mond, but are there no longer, the entrance being 
closed. The “one William Clarke,” author of the 
epigram quoted, was a canon of the cathedral. 

Wituiam DILKe. 


“Tue History oF JAcoB AND HIS TWELVE 
Sons” (5 S. vi. 382, 436.)—Crarry will find 
the information he requires in a review of Records 
of the Past, being ‘English translations of the 
Assyrian and Egyptian monuments, which ap- 
peared in the Times of September 12, 1874. The 
article, which was very interesting, was afterwards 
published in = form. The MS. of the 
“Tale of Two Brothers ” is in the British Museum. 
A translation was made by Mr. Le Page Renouf, 
and may be seen in the Records of the Past, pub- 
lished by Messrs. Samuel Bagster & Sons. 

MENOPHRES. 


” 


“TEACH YOUR GRANDMOTHER TO SUCK EGGS 
(5™ S. vi. 240, 258.)—The amusing Greek epigram 
which Mr. Bauston gives is by Jacobs ascribed 
to Philippus instead of Lucillius. Your readers 
may like to see the translation by the Rev. G. C. 
Swayne, given in Dr. Wellesley’s Anthologia Poly- 
glotta :— 

“ Hermes the vo'atile, Arcady’s president, 
Lacquey of deities, robber of herds, 
In this gymnasium constantly resident, 
Light-fingered Aulus bore off with these words : 
* Many a scholar, by travelling faster 
On learning’s high-road, runs away with his master.”” 


a 


MALAPROPIANA : SUBTERRANEAN PASSAGES 
(5 §. v. 486 ; vi. 77, 112, 212, 415.)—I quite 
agree with 212° that it is time this “humbug was 
decently buried.” It is said that there is one be- 
tween Durham and Finchall Abbey, a distance of 
three or four miles. I have long thought that 
these stories may have arisen out of arched drains 
or sewers, such as sometimes led from the “ great 
necessarium ” of a monastery to the nearest river 
or stream. a 

Hatfield Hall, Durham. 


Computsory Kyicutxoop (5" §. vi. 366.)—In 
a chronological table in G. F, Raymond’s History 
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of England (n. d.), there is the following entry, 
showing that knighthood was compulsory as re- 
ded “ men of means” even so early as the reign 

of Henry III. :— 

1255. All persons who had 15/.a year were obliged 
to be knighted, or pay a fine to be excused.” 

F, A. Epwarps. 
Chelsea, S.W. 


“FopperHam” : Fopper-RuM = FoppERGANG 
(5™ S. vi. 187, 313.)—I have not heard this word, 
but suppose it to be a variation or connexion of an 
excellent and well-known word here, foddergang. 
Fodder is the general Northern word for food given 
to cattle. To fodder, v.,to feed. Foddergang, 
in large farm buildings, is a passage beyond the 
head of the stalls of cattle, with openings through 
which the rack and manger of each can be sup- 
plied without disturbing the animals. It was 
formerly, I hear, 2 communication with the hay- 
loft, when that supplied almost entirely the winter 
fodder, but is equally convenient for the giving of 
turnips and other and newer sorts of food, for 
which it may be a repository, or rum (Dan. room, 
space); corresponding to the German Futter- 
kammer. Foddergang is exactly the two Danish 
words joined, in sound as well as sense. Fodder- 
rum (not ham) seems an equally consistent and 
useful Danish compound ; and though not hitherto 
known in books, it is to be hoped they will be- 
come so, in those of the Dialect Society. 

M. P. 


Cumberland. 


IrneTon THE Reaicipe (5" §, vi. 287, 334, 377, 
390, 429, 457.)—As I have suffered somewhat hard 
treatment at the hands of numerous correspon- 
dents in “ N. & Q.,” and that in consequence of a 
misreading obvious to all, it may not be out of 
place for me to discuss the question which has 
arisen, viz., whether Mary, the wife of Nathaniel 
Carter, of Great Yarmouth, was the daughter of 
Ireton the Regicide, so called, or of Lieutenant- 
General Fleetwood. My short reply to the 
query as to who was the husband of Ireton’s 
youngest daughter was that Mary Ireton was the 
wife of John Carter, father of the above-mentioned 
Nathaniel Carter. That she was the wife of 
Nathaniel the son, and not of John the father, 
must be very evident to all who are but little 
acquainted with genealogy. I think that undue 
prominence has been given to my _ statement, 
especially by A. E. L. L., a statement which could 
never acquire, from its very inconsistency, one 
moment’s acceptance. 

Mr. Wuirer’s view of the question is very valu- 
able. A new theory has been started by some that 
Mary Carter was not the daughter of Ireton, but 
of Fleetwood’; this, I think, is successfully com- 
bated by Mr. Ware. 

I think we are bound to accept the old state- 





ment and reject the new theory, as not a tittle of 
evidence has been advanced in its favour. More- 
over, the direct traditions of Yarmouth confirm 
the old ; vide the Introduction to Palmer's History 
of a House in the Elizabethan Style of Architec- 
ture, the Perlustration of Great Yarmouth by the 
same author; also Turner’s Sepulchral Reminis- 
cences. The first mentioned contains in full the 
epitaphs of the Carter and Bendish families, mem- 
bers of which lie buried in the parish church of 
Great Yarmouth. E. 8. R. 


“Hers Joun” (5% §. vi. 328, 456.)—There is 
in the present day a petty chapman known by the 
name of “ Cheap John”; and “ Herb John,” I am 
led to think, was not a name given in the olden 
time to any flower, but was assigned to a man that 
followed the humble calling of cultivating culinary 
and medicinal herbs for sale ; and the king might 
mean that the person he so designated ought not 
to be entrusted with the office specified, as it 
might afford him opportunities of disseminating 
and encouraging the growth of opinions inimical 
to the interests of the Crown—like “your herb 
woman; she that sets seeds and roots of shame 
and iniquity.” Or he might intend that he held 
the said Herb John’s abilities at a very low esti- 
mate, accounting him little more than equal to the 
vending of herbs and simples—a simpler, a simple- 
ton, a John “not strong enough for the place.” 

Kirpy TRIMER. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 


The History of Cheshire. By George Ormerod, Esq., 
LL.D., F.S.A. New and Enlarged Edition, Corrected 
throughout, and containing all the Illustrations of the 
First Edition, from the Original Copper Plates, with 
Fresh Heraldic Designs. By Thomas Helsby, Esq., of 
Lincoln’s Inn. Part V. (Routledge & Sons.) 

Wirn the fifth part Mr. Helsby completes his first 

volume of this invaluable edition of Ormerod’s Cheshire. 

He might well have written at the end, Explicit feliciter. 

As one sample of what he has contributed to the lasting 

improvement of the original work, we may note the fact 

of his having added upwards of 200 pages of additions. 

The genealogies are of the greatest interest and import- 

ance,and the same may be said of the documents in- 

corporated with the text. The whole of the fifth part 
is occupied with Bucklow Hundred. The illustrations 
are excellent. Some of the monumental inscriptions are 
worthy of note, independent of the value of several as to 
dates. One speaks of a lady who was not only a “ pia 
filia, mater indulgens, uxor pia... . vicinis urbana, 
benignaque semper egenis,” and “sincerz cultrix et 

ietatis,” but also a “faceta comes,” as became a lady 
christened Meriella, who easily united a merry mood 
with aserious mind. There are nearly seventy elaborate 
pedigrees in this first volume, on the completion of which 
we offer our best congratulations to the learned and 
pains-taking editor. 
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England's Maritime Rights. By Jobn Ross, of Bladens- 
berg (Coldstream Guards). (Hardwicke & Bogue.) 
At a time when much attention is being directed to the 
Treaty of Paris, 1856, and the relations between the sig- 
natary powers are subject to considerable tension, the 
plea which Mr. Ross of Bladensberg puts forth for the 
reconsideration of the celebrated “ Declaration of Paris,” 
which, as he says, changed the law of maritime capture, 
deserves to be carefully studied. He believes that the 
abrogation of the Declaration would “ dispose for ever of 
what is called the Central Asian Question,” and that the 
ends of humanity would be thus most speedily attained. 


On the Early Traces of Institutions resembling in some 
Particulars the Modern Hospital. A Paper read ata 
Meeting of the Banburyshire Clerical Association. 
By Rev. E. Marshall, M.A., F.S.A. (Oxford & Lon- 
don, J. Parker & Co.) 

Ovr valued correspondent, the Rev. Edward Marshall, 
has here offered a contribution to the true understanding 
of a widely interesting subject, the history of the modern 
hospital. Mr. Marshall, in a small compass, but with a 
formidable array of authorities, conelusively disposes of 
the erroneous theory that “the idea of a hospital, such 
as it exists among us now, is of an entirely Christian 
origin.” Hyrcanus and Tiberius, in the Jewish and 
heathen worlds of antiquity, and Montezuma, in the un- 
known world which the Spanish Conquistadores found 
in Mexico, alike attest this truth. 


The Law 
all Reported Cases. 
(Stevens & Haynes. ) 

Tur lurge class of persons interested in the “ Amend- 

ment of the Law” will be glad to possess the author’s 

revision of Mr. Farrer Herschell’s vigorous and able 
address on that subject at the Liverpool meeting of the 

Social Science Congress, which forms the ope ning article 

of the November number of the Law Magazine and 

Review. For the classical scholar, as well as the aspirant 

to the honours of the Forum, Sir Edward Creasy pro- 

vides an intellectual treat in his very interesting paper 
n “ Rhetoric,” the concluding part of his valuable series 
on “Studies that help for the Bar.” There is much to 
claim the most serious attention of members of both our 

Houses of Parliament, and of all ecclesiastical lawyers, 

in Chancellor Burton's article on the ‘‘ Public Worship 

Facilities Bill,” in which he suggests that all livings 

should be taxed for the provision of that extension of 

facilities which is for the benefit of all, and which the 
immense increase in our population urgently calls for. 

Mr. Jencken gives his reasons for recommending the 

“ Codification of the Principal Foreign Systems of Law 

on Bills of Exchange,” and for believing that it would 

not be difficult to »ccomplish, the basis of unity being, 
in his view, the German law, whose history he traces in 
his article. 


Mr. Mvrray has published a new and revised edition 
of Mr. Smiles’s popular work, The Huguenots, their Set 
tlements, Ch ,and Indu England and Ire- 
land. The volume is illustrated by an engraved sketch 
of Vasari’s picture of the massacre of the French Protes- 
tants on the day of St. Bartholomew, put up, in com- 
memoration of the event, in the Sala Regia of the 
Vatican, and by a copy of the medal struck by Gregory 
XIII. as ‘& more per — memorial ‘‘ Ugonottorum 
Strages, In addition to the history, there is a 
valuable and interesting list of Huguenot refugees who 
settled in England and Ireland. 

Mr. Evtior Stock has recently published a fac-simile 
reproduction of the first edition of Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s 
Progress, which first edition was issued in 1678 by Nat. 


Magazine and Review, and Quarterly Digest of 
No. CCXXII. November, 1876. 
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Ponder, at the ‘‘ Peacock,” in the Poultry. Only one 
copy of this edition is known to exist, and this has been 
lent by the owner, Mr. Halford, in order to produce the 
present fac-simile. Bunyan’s marginal notes are re- 
tained, of which “ Christian snibbeth his Fellow” {s an 
example. This cheap issue of the fac-simile edition 
resembles the one published two years ago, except that 
the illustrations in the early edition, and the conversa- 
tion between Christian and Evangelist, are omitted in 
the present publication. 


Sr. Ayprew’s, Worcester.—I wish to put on record 
the unfortunate condition of the register of the parish 
of St. Andrew, Worcester, hoping that good may perhaps 
result. According to the official report of 1833, the first 
volume dates from 1549; but none can now be found 
earlier than 1650, and the old sexton says that the late 
rector carried to his house, years ago, an old volume, 
which he said should not be seen by every one, and which 
was undoubtedly the missing volume. The rector and 
his wife are dead, and his daughters know nothing of 
the manuscript. The sexton vays he hoped to find it 
among the papers left by the rector, bus sought for it 
in vain. Where has it gone? W. APPLETON. 


Rotices to Correspondents. 


Ow all communications should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

A. G. B.—The English pantomime grew out of the old 
Italian and the Franco-Italian comedy, where Arlec- 
chino, Arlequin, Columbine, &c., were speaking cha- 
racters. See “A Dance after Harlequin,” Temple Bar 
for January, 1875. 

F, TREMAINE.—The idea is of much older origin. In 
the prologue (by the elder Colman) to An Hour before 
Marriage, spoken by Woodward, in the character of 
Harlequin (1772), are the following words : 

** But Roundhead England, who all things curtails, 
Who cuts off monarchs’ heads and horses’ tails,” &c. 
ETHELBERGA.—The words, “ Piety, that Regent of 

God upon earth,” are in Charlotte Bronté’s preface to 

the second edition of Jane Lyre. 

E. J. Moryy.—Thorpe Hall, now a farm-house near 
Leeds, was the medizval residence of the Skargills. It 
was partly demolished by Sir Arthur Ingram, who had 
bought it from Major Clough, of the time of Charles I. 

Datton M.—“ An Austrian Army” first appeared 
anonymously in Bentley's Miscellany, and is reprinted in 
the Bentley Ballads. The reference to Sir Hubert 
Stanley is in Morton's comedy, A Cure for the Heart- 
ache. 

Mr. J. BoucnieEr begs to thank a correspondent dating 
from Caen for his kind communication respecting V. 
Hugo's Votre Dame de Paris. 

Rey. Dr. Suupson.—Yes ; always most 
from you. 

G. W.; F. C.—“ Ireton,” next week. 

Arcent, F.S.A.—Next week. 

W. H, A.—At an early opportunity. 


glad to hear 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries ’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 








